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— CURRENT COMMENT. 


We expressed our conviction two weeks ago that our 
war-time associates would show no indecent haste about 
complying with Secretary Hughes’s demand that the 
United States Government be let in on the swag. Now, 
behold, with respect to the island of Yap, the Japanese 
Foreign Office informs Mr. Hughes with firmness that 
Japan has no notion whatever of loosening up; nor will it 
even consent to this Government’s proposal that all other 
nations shall have free and unimpeded access to Yap for 
the purpose of landing and operating cables. So there 
you are. It may be seen from this beginning that the 
new Administration’s foreign policy has an up-hill row 
to hoe. Under the present circumstances, it would be an 
extremely comforting thing to know just what the rela- 
tions between the British and Japanese Governments are. 
Believers in “open diplomacy,” of whom there once 
med to be a good many, although they have not been 
very vocal lately, may find this question well worth their 
notice. Perhaps they can bring pressure on the Depart- 
ment of State to ascertain what the terms of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance are, and then publish them in full. 


WE say “ascertain” advisedly, because if the State De- 
Jartment knows the terms of that alliarice, it has learned 
‘them within the past two months. On 1 March, the 
British Foreign Office, replying to an interrogation in 
tt e House of Commons, stated that America had not been 
officially informed that Britain was under no obligation 
to assist Japan in the event of war between Japan and 
t e United States, because “there is no reason to believe 

nat the responsible parties are in doubt on the matter.” 
is will hardly do. We commented on the extremely 
satisfactory character of this reply at the time it was 
nade, and invited our readers to recall the prodigious lies 
told by the British Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary 
and the Under Secretary, in 1911, 1913 and as late as two 
months before the outbreak of the war in 1914, in reply 
‘to similar questions about the relations between the British 
and French Governments. Now what about the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance? The “responsible parties’ may be in 
& doubt on the matter, but a good many others are, and 
‘in very serious doubt, too. 


A) 


E see by the papers that the heir to the Japanese throne 
tends to pay a visit to England; what is that for? Is 


the alliance to be renewed? If so, what will be the terms 
of its renewal in so far as the interests of the United 
States are concerned? Are there any secret clauses in 
the treaty? Does any secret “gentlemen’s agreement” 
exist, or is any about to be put on foot? Have any secret 
“conversations” taken place between naval and military 
experts of the two countries, like those that took place 
between the French and British staffs in 1906? These 
questions are far from incompetent or immaterial, and no 
Government that honestly desired to keep the peace would 
hesitate a moment about replying to them. They embarrass 
no one, humiliate no one, and their content is important. 
The matters at issue between England and the United 
States are well known, their urgency is fully understood, 
and the irritation and bad temper that they have already 
set up in both countries is plainly discernible. Open 
covenants openly arrived at between Great Britain and 
Japan would just now be worth more in allaying uneasi- 
ness and suspicion than any amount of virtuous talk such 
as Viscount Grey, for example, indulges in, about the 
“unthinkableness” of war between England and the United 
States. It is true that we have a treaty with England 
whereby both countries are pledged to negotiate for a year 
before beginning warfare; but treaties of this character— 
treaties which look towards peace rather than towards 
war—are notoriously brittle instruments, and there is no 
use in putting any unnecessary strain on them. 


THERE have been a couple of intimations recently that we 
may see a new kind of railway-strike, a strike of security- 
holders—that is to say, a strike of invested capital. Mr. 
Atterbury’s truculent attitude towards railway-labour 
unions caused uneasiness among some of the larger 
security-holders, and a committee was sent to hold a con- 
ference with the railway-brotherhoods. Some of the 
railway-presidents thought that this was distinctly bad 
form; and their strictures brought out a sharp reply from 
the president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
which owns many million dollars’ worth of railway-securi- 
ties. In the course of this reply Mr. Fiske very sensibly 
says: “We think the present truculent attitude of some 
railroad administrations towards the operatives and the 
unions a great mistake which may lead to disaster; and 
that it is time that all concerned in the properties should 
show some conciliatory disposition, at least to the extent 
of endeavouring to get the point of view of labour and 
to seek some method of negotiation to end the present 
impasse.” 


Moreover, the National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks promptly took a hand in the game. Its president 
wrote to Mr. Harding, saying that the savings banks have 
ten million depositors who own about one million dollars’ 
worth of railway-bonds. He had attended the conference 
between the security-holders and the railway-labour 
unions, and found the prevailing spirit one of fairness, 
good temper and willingness to seek adjustment. He ends 
his letter with a back-handed crack at Mr. Atterbury and 
the Pennsylvania-Morgan-New York Central contingent, 
as follows: “If the world war has taught us anything it 
is that we should recognize that all men have some rights, 
and we think there should be some recognition of this 
principle and spirit between the railway managers and the 
people who work for them. The welfare of millions of 
people depends upon something being done and being done 
immediately.” 
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We would not say one word to disparage the disinter- 
estedness and good sense of Mr. Fiske and Mr. Brock, 
mate that they were actuated by any motive 
but a sense of justice and fair play. We do wish, how- 
ever, to point out to other parties in the controversy, espe- 
to Mr. Atterbury and Mr. A. H. Smith, that expe- 
y as well as decency is on the side of these gentle- 
Organized labour has been looking into the banking 
It has discovered that its membership 


or to 


men. 
business lately. 
supplies an immense aggregate of deposits for the banks 
and it has decided that it might do about as 


to invest, 
well, or better, to control this investment through banks 
of its own. Hence it has begun the organization of 
banks and is doing well with them. It has also been 
considering the insurance companies with a similar end 
in view. Under these circumstances, the high tone of Mr. 
Atterbury is not appropriate, nor does its use mark a man 
of good forethought. 


A Few days ago Judge Gary treated the stockholders of 
the Steel Trust to some remarkable observations on the 
labour-question. This paper wishes it had the space to 
quote his speech in full, as an example of the kind of 
thing which drives underpaid workers to fanaticism. 
Speaking of labour-unions, Mr. Gary said: “They may 
have been justified in the long past, for I think the 
workmen were not always treated justly; that because of 
their lack of experience or otherwise they were unable to 
protect themselves, and therefore needed the assistance 
of outsiders in order to secure their rights. But whatever 
may have been the conditions of employment in the long 
past . . . there is at present, in the opinion of the large 
majority of both employers and employees, no necessity 
for labour-unions; and that no benefit or advantage 
through them will accrue to any one except the union 
labour-leaders.” Judge Gary does not state on what in- 
formation he bases his assumption that the individual 
labourer is so much better off now than in the long past, 
but we hardly think it could have been based on the 
report made by the committee of the Interchurch World 
Movement which investigated the steel-strike. This is 
really the sort of thing one can not comment upon, and 
indeed Mr. Gary himself saves one the trouble. When 
Judge Gary remarks that “the corporation inherited the 
twelve-hour day and the seven-day week system for 
necessary and continuous operations. ... Possibly the 
workmen themselves, the employers or the general public 
will never, as a whole, consent to the entire elimination of 
either proposition”—there is nothing left to be said. 


In England they talk a great deal about going to the 
people for the gospel truth, but it was left for our own 
Samuel Gompers to invent the idea of going to the Gov- 
ernment for it. The picture of the elderly Samuel stand- 
ing hat in hand while Mr. Hughes tells him what he 
ought to think about Russia is something that affects one 
almost to tears. We have always suspected Mr. Gompers 
of conferring with the National Security League on the 
subject of ovr indigenous Bolsheviki, but this new defer- 
ence to Mr. Hughes is too much. Indeed we now expect 
to hear some fine morning that Mr. Gompers has ac- 
cepted the Supreme Court’s opinion of the boycott, and 
is about to come to an understanding with Mr. Gary upon 
all matters connected with strikes and lock-outs. 


Orriciatty speaking, “we stand willing to fight if 
necessary, to protect . . . these sturdy young democracies 
[of Latin America] from oppression and tyranny.” 
President Harding said so with great emphasis, upon the 
occasion of the unveiling of the monument to Simon 
Bolivar. The President could hardly have selected a more 
inappropriate time for the launching of such a declara- 
tion. Even in the absence of a parade of American 
paternalism, the Latins would naturally turn from a cele- 
bration of the ancient liberation to think upon their 
present condition, and to ask themselves who is to pro- 
tect them against their self-appointed protector. If 


Bolivar could only ride down off his pedestal in Central 
Park, he would certainly attempt to organize the Latin 
Americans for self-defence against the Power which has 
given them most trouble during the last eighty years or 
so—that is, against the United States. But since Bolivar’s 
time, the cards have been shuffled and re-dealt, and the 
old warrior stands now anchored to an obelisk in the 
heart of the gringo’s country, while a friendly Spain 
protests against American misdeeds in the Republic of 
Santo Domingo. 


PresipENT Harpinc’s sturdy declamation that “we stand 
willing to fight” for the sacred principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine, is reminiscent of that loyal hundred-per-center 
who indignantly protested that he had been maligned by 
a report that he did not believe in that sacred instrument. 
“T said nothing of the kind,” said the outraged citizen. 
“J most certainly do believe in the Monroe Doctrine, I 
would fight for it. I would die for it. What I did say 
was, that I don’t know what it all means.” 


Tur fantastic plan of a fifty per cent levy on the purchase- 
price of German imports into France and England has 
worked out precisely as any one might know it would. 
German merchants have shifted markets. In England, 
the plan has been in operation since 1 April, and on 19 
April the Government acknowledged that not a brass 
farthing had yet been paid into the Treasury under it. 
Moreover, during the first twelve days of April, the value 
of imports from Germany fell off almost exactly fifty per 
cent from what it was during the last twelve days of 
March. In France, the plan has upset business all round, 
and simply raised Cain with French exports to England 
on account of the formalities for guaranteeing the non- 
German origin of merchandise. This plan is a choice 
specimen of what politicians can do with economics, and 
why French and British business consents to put up with 
such ruinous nonsense is more than we can see. 


ALTHOUGH competent observers seem to be unanimously 
of the opinion that the new Irish Home Rule bill is im- 
practicable, the Lloyd George Government appears de- 
termined willy-nilly to put it into effect. The Westmin- 
ster Gazeite severely criticizes the Government's decision, 
and says that the elections to be held for the two parlia- 
ments will “enable Dail Eireann to make good its num- 
bers, depleted by the imprisonment of its members, and 
it will afford a great demonstration of the solidarity of 
South Ireland against the Government’s scheme.” This 
is probably a fairly accurate estimate. The attempt to 
enforce the new law will offer.the Sinn Feiners an ex- 
cellent opportunity to embarrass the British Government, 
by capturing the Southern Parliament and then proceed- 
ing to ignore the other provisions of the Home Rule Act. 
Yet the Irish have a way of making the wrath of the 
English Government to praise them, and on this occa- 
sion they may turn the election into an opportunity to 
appoint a national constituent assembly to reinforce the 
unwavering demand for independence. 


Tuis is sad news that Mr. Charles H. Grasty sends 
trembling through the air all the way from Bucharest to 
the New York Times. Indeed if it were not for the 
assurance of our distinguished contemporary that this is 
news that is fit to print, we should doubt the advisability 
of distressing our readers with a matter so painful and so 
remote from anything within their own experience. There 
is no beating about the bush with Mr. Grasty. “I had not 
been here [in Bucharest] an hour,” he says, “before I 
began to hear from persons associated with the foreign 
colony, statements that the character of the Rumani 
both official and private, was calculated to raise di 
as to his fitness and capacity for the great task laid u 
him by the peace treaty.” Then follows such a tale 
“ethical deficiencies’—to use Mr. Grasty’s 
term—as makes it difficult to believe that Rumania 
the advantage of association with the Allies and our 
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in the late war. Take this incredible story for instance: 
“The biggest but not the choicest scandal of all which 
came to my ears was the recent passage by the Senate and 
House of a bill ratifying a contract made by the Govern- 
ment with the English and French capitalists turning over 
to them all railway-repairs for seven years. It was al- 
leged that the profits in this deal would exceed 250 per 
cent per annum and millions would be involved.” 


WE can not bear to think what our dollar-a-year men will 
say to these revelations of Mr. Grasty’s. We can only 
hope that they will not be too severe on the poor 
Rumanians, who after all are a comparatively backward 
people and can not be expected to overcome their “ethical 
deficiencies” overnight, as it were. Instead of criticism, 
they need our help; for obviously they are doing their 
best to measure up to the standards of the English-speak- 
ing business world. Would it not be to the great ad- 
vantage of all parties concerned if the honorary members 
of our various war-boards were to form themselves into 
a sort of advisory committee to show the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment how to do the job properly and in style? The 
members of the committee would of course have to take 
up their residence in Bucharest, but their departure would 
not leave us inconsolable and we believe that they would 
soon feel quite at home in Rumania, for Mr. Grasty as- 
sures us that that country is “the profiteer’s paradise” and 
is blessed with a “money aristocracy.” The only draw- 
back is that Rumania may be too small a place for so 
many experts; but perhaps Mr. Jett Lauck would be kind 
enough to examine the roster of eligible names and pass 
only a hundred or two of the most deserving. 


One of the great hopes hurled headlong by the war was 
that which used to attach itself to the cause of small and 
self-determined nations. Europe nurtured the hope most 
carefully, and went in for the experiment on a large 
scale; but somehow the results do not seem to come up 
to the advertisement. For example, Jugoslavia is now 
reported to be quarrelling her way towards a written 
constitution and a highly centralized government. A high 
degree of regional autonomy would be more serviceable 
to the interests of the Catholic Croats and Slovenes, and 
the Mohammedans of Bosnia; but the Serbs are the 
dominant group, and quite naturally they desire a degree 
of centralization which will put them in complete control 
of the human material out of which the new nation is to 
be manufactured, Consequently the scheme for federal- 
ization has been dropped, and provision has been made in 
the new Constitution for the abolition of the old internal 
boundaries, and the creation of territorial departments, 
like those of France. 


Aut this is part and parcel of the accepted method for the 
fabrication of national unity in the modern State. The 
result may be either a stark and artificial uniformity, or 
a limitless increase of dissension. In this instance, it 
seems likely that the centralization of power will stimu- 
late the separatists to great activity. Indeed it may not 
be long before we shall have the opportunity to shout for 
self-determination for the Croats, the Slovenes and the 
Bosnians. When that time comes, we shall shout, for we 
do not see how any good can come through the suppression 
of any such movement by force. However we shall hope 
for no great things from the Croats, the Slovenes and 
the Bosnians, if their nationalistic fever carries them into 
a new development of centralization on their own ac- 
count, for we hardly see how there can be much profit in 
the division and re-division of territory, as long as 
sovereignty itself remains undivided and all-powerful. 


Tr is difficult indeed to think of any new arguments for 
freedom of speech, but in these times it is still harder to 
‘repress the desire to say the old things over and over 
‘again. Occasion calls upon us with provoking frequency; 
and yet there seems to be little profit in the reopening of 
argument which was long since carried as far as logic 


can ever carry it. Usually logic has nothing to do with 
the case anyhow, and certainly the action of the New 
York Board of Education in prohibiting the Reverend 
John Haynes Holmes from speaking in one of the school- 
buildings of the city is just plain custard-pie comedy. This 
and other like stupidities remind us of something that 
Professor Paul Miliukov once said about conditions in 
Russia. Before he became the great apostle of imperial 
expansion under the first Russian republic, Professor 
Miliukov was a good deal of an historian, and his “Essais 
sur l’Histoire de la Civilization Russe” are still worth 
anybody’s careful study. The Professor had a theory 
that the natural order of events was badly tangled in 
Russia because political democracy had not been attained 
before the struggle for economic democracy was begun. 
This condition of affairs made for violence, Professor 
Miliukoy said; and like as not, he was right. Here in 
America, we may never see the theory tested out, but our 
several suppressors are diligently doing what they can to 
assemble the materials for the experiment. Certainly the 
interest in economic democracy has tended to increase 
during the last few years; and just as certainly the good 
old civil liberties have been allowed to sag a good deal. 
What with the rise of economic ambition and the de- 
pression of political liberty, there is already beginning to 
be a bit of pressure between the upper and nether 
millstones. 


Tue Bureau of Business Research of Harvard Univer- 
sity has done a commendable thing in compiling a bul- 
letin entitled “Labour Terminology” which sets forth 
standard definitions of terms and phrases that are likely 
to come up in the discussion of industrial problems. The 
theory of the bulletin seems to be that it is useful for 
each party to a contention or a discussion to know what 
the other is talking about. We wish mightily that some 
university would reissue Max Hirsch’s glossary of eco- 
nomic terms and circulate it as a bulletin. It would be 
a godsend to this paper; for hardly a day goes by without 
our getting letters from people who talk about capitalism 
when they clearly mean monopoly, or property when they 
mean privilege, or rent when they mean house-rent, and so 
on through about all the mistakes in terminology that 
the scope of the subject makes possible. It is hard to 
answer such letters, and such a bulletin as we describe 
would be a great convenience and would disseminate 
most useful information. 


TueEy seem to have had a lot of fun in Warsaw the other 
day when the Kurjer Polski came out with huge red head- 
lines announcing “The Fifth Revolution in Russia.” The 
inquiring citizen soon discovered that the news was based 
on a telegram, from a small town called Zgierz which told 
“on the authority of the local press” that the Tsar, dressed 
in Tyrolese costume with a crown upon his head, had 
suddenly appeared at the head of a mighty army in the 
streets of Petrograd. This sensational story was con- 
firmed by telegrams from Joppa, Sorrento and other un- 
likely places. Everybody seems to have enjoyed the hoax, 
recognizing it as an ingenious parody of the fantastic 
jumble of news which Polish newspapers are wont to 
present to their readers every day. This strikes us as 
being quite a good idea, and at first sight one wants to 
suggest that some American papers please copy. But on 
second thought one remembers that our papers are playing 
this trick upon us most of the time. 
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A LEAGUE TO ENFORCE RUIN. 


Ir is high time for a few plain words from the Amer- 
ican point of view upon the coercive measures which 
the French Government is employing upon Germany. 
What this country obviously needs is the much talked 
of “economic settlement” of Europe. This means the 
establishment of conditions under which it will become 
possible for Europeans to buy our goods and sell us 
theirs; the establishment of channels of trade which 
will show some prospect of staying open long enough 
to command the confidence of merchants on both sides 
of the ocean. This is the main feature of economic 
settlement; it is being maced by officeholders in all 
countries concerned, including our own; and the chief 
offenders are the precious crew known as the French 
Government. 

An indemnity was laid upon Germany at Versailles, 
and the French Government wants it paid. Let us 
look at this matter without sentiment. Suppose Ger- 
many had without a murmur accepted the indemnity 
and started in to pay it. There is no way to pay a 
debt except in commodities, although not one person 
in a thousand seems to be aware of that fact. Payment 
in money or in securities is only a nominal transaction, 
for the money and securities have value only for the 
commodities that they command. The real and final 
transaction is invariably in goods. The demand of 
the Allied Powers, therefore, is for some thirty billion 
dollars worth of German goods to be delivered in in- 
stalments, for nothing; that is, without an equivalent 
amount of goods going back to Germany in return. 

Well, but is it not a cardinal doctrine of free trade 
that a nation can never have too much of a good thing? 
If, in general, a country grows rich by what comes into 
it and not by what goes out; and if, in particular, the 
Allied countries are enriched by all these goods gotten 
for nothing; will they not be all the better off for it? 
That is the view which the French and English politi- 
cians pretend to hold, and are continually impressing 
upon their people; and most people believe it. Free 
exchange is one thing, however, and tribute is another. 
No nation can ever have too much of a good thing if 
its gains are based on the principle of free exchange. 
On the principle of tribute, however, any nation may 
in very short order get too much of a good thing, and 
if it keeps on getting it, find itself swamped. 

This thirty billion dollars worth of goods would ob- 
viously be the product of sweated industry. In addi- 
tion to producing them, Germany would have to pro- 
duce goods enough to exchange for food products, for 
such manufactured articles as she must buy abroad, 
and for raw material. Hence German labour would 
have to work longer hours and for smaller wages than 
labour elsewhere. In order to feed this sweated indus- 
try, Germany’s competition for raw materials would 
drive up the price of such materials for all other coun- 
tries whose industries use them; and at the same time, 
all manufactured goods put on the general market by 
other countries would have to meet the re-sale price of 
the sweated product. It seems to us that the United 
States ought to “view with grave concern,” as the dip- 
lomats say, any proposals for compelling Germany to 
buy more largely in a market where we need to buy, 
and to sell more largely in a market where we need to 
sell. The effect of that compulsion upon our own gen- 
eral trade is so obvious that it needs no comment. 

But Germany will not pay, and the French Govern- 
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ment is attempting the futile and ruinous policy of en- 
forcing payment by military measures. France, first of 
all, extended the area of occupation. She got never a 
penny by it, incurred a considerable expense, and 
effected merely a severe and senseless dislocation of 
German industry. She then came in with England on 
the fantastic scheme of a fifty per cent levy on the 
price of goods purchased in Germany; a scheme which 
this paper commented on at the time it was broached, 
as nothing short of midsummer madness; and now 
that its practical consequences have become clear, we 
find ourselves well borne out. She next demanded that 
the gold reserve of the Reichsbank be placed under her 
control, which would have crippled German industry 
and commerce still further. She now threatens to ex- 
tend the area of occupation on I May to cover the dis- 
trict of the Ruhr, which supplies German industry with 
most of its iron and coal. The effect of this will be, 
in plain words, to put the whole of Central Europe in 
a position where it can neither buy anything nor sell 
anything; and if this assured outcome has no interest 
for American industry and commerce, we should like 
to know what has. Consider the one thing that Ger- 
many did do: she dumped a mountain of coal on France 
and Belgium, giving them more coal then they could 
use; and thereby she put a crimp in Britain’s export 
trade in coal that nobody seems able to take out. When 
we are on the point of being carried away by a flood 
of sentiment about the German indemnity, we do well 
to remember that there is no such thing as profitable 
competition with a sweated industry. We may remem- 
ber, too, that with all of Central Europe fixed so that 
it can neither buy nor sell anything (which is precisely 
what the French policy will accomplish) our prospects 
for foreign trade are poor and uncertain. This would 
be true even if we never did a dollar’s worth of direct 
trading with Central Europe. The point is, in order 
for us to do business satisfactorily anywhere abroad, 
somebody has to do business satisfactorily with Central 
Europe; and if the French have their way, nobody will 
be able to do any business at all with Central Europe. 

One thing more: Who is it that is threatening the 
enforcement of these preposterous economic monstrosi- 
ties by political and militarist action? Politicians. 
Politicians who have made pledges that have won elec- 
tions, and are intent merely upon keeping themselves 
in place and power. To this end, and this only, they 
make a gambling convenience of everything that comes 
to their hand. It is a matter of open and notorious 
knowledge that those who are now retarding the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of Europe, and who have retarded 
it for two years, are ignorant men, venal, unscrupulous, 
self-seeking, whose word is never under any circum- 
stances worth the breath it takes to utter it. It is vain, 
however, to wish them away, for if they were gone 
to-day, their place would be taken to-morrow by others 
precisely like them. Every day shows with increasing 
clearness that only when the present economic order 
disappears, the order that produces such men and 
fosters them and puts a premium on their misfeasances, 
will there be the possibility of anything worth digni- 
fying by the name of economic reconstruction in 
Europe. 


THE WAY OF THE CONSORTIUM. 


ALTHOUGH we do not at this moment recall the exact 
phrasing of all the uncomplimentary remarks that this 
paper has hitherto put forth upon the subject of the 
new international Chinese consortium, we are disposed 
now to apologize for the mildness of our language. 
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Whatever we said, it was not enough; the State De- 
partment has convinced us of this by publishing some 
of the diplomatic correspondence which deals with this 
new scheme for the financing of China. In one of the 
earlier communications of the series, it was stated that 
the Government of the United States would be opposed 
to “any terms or conditions of a loan which sought to 
impair the political control of China, or lessened the 


_ sovereign rights of that Republic.” 


The British Government was somewhat surprised at 
the naiveté of this remark, and accordingly the Foreign 
Office was moved to ask for a bill of particulars. In 
reply to this request for enlightenment, the State De- 
partment said that the phrase just quoted 
had reference only to the future activities of the Americaa 
group, and was not intended to call in question the propriety 
of any specific arrangement in operation between the former 
consortium and the Chinese Government, or between any other 
Government and the Chinese. It can be definitely stated that 
the United States Government did not mean to imply that 
foreign control of the collection of revenues or other specific 
security pledged by mutual consent would necessarily be ob- 
jectionable, nor would the appointment under the terms of 
some specific loan of a foreign adviser, . . . as, for instance, 
to supervise the introduction of Currency Reform. 


An additional paragraph embodying the State De- 
partment’s definition of sovereignty would be highly 
amusing, but under the circumstances it is hardly neces- 
sary. The sentences just quoted are sufficiently definite 
to show the Chinese about where they stand. It is true 
there is some slight ambiguity in the reference to ar- 
rangements “already in operation between the former 
consortium and the Chinese Government, or between 
any other Government and the Chinese.” The British 
Foreign Office had given no hint that Aferica was 
suspected of hostility towards these old arrangements ; 
the inquiry had reference to the future alone. Neverthe- 
less, in making reply, the State Department first went 
out of its way to disclaim any intent to criticize past 
abuses, and then turned to look with complacency upon 
the prospect of America’s participation in equally 
questionable operations in the, future. It seems to be 
taken for granted that the control of the collection of 
Chinese revenues, and the appointment of financial 
advisers to the Chinese Government, is the business of 
China’s creditors; and the following statement, com- 
municated by Lord Curzon to the American Ambassa- 
dor in London, gives a hint to show who the chief of 
these creditors is likely to be; his Lordship says: 

His Majesty’s Government have only been able to assent to 
British participation*in the consortium on the understanding 
that any loan to China in the near future must be of very 
moderate dimensions and that the share of the British group 
should be carried by the United States group, in conjunction 


with the Japanese group, in the manner suggested... by 
Mr. Lansing. 


Finally, one discovers in this correspondence several 
statements descriptive of the manner in which the con- 


- sortium’s monopoly of Chinese public finance is to be 


established and maintained. In one of the earlier 
memoranda, our State Department proposed that 


the interested Governments should, by common consent, en- 
deavour so to broaden the membership in the newly formed 
national groups that all financial firms of good standing inter- 
ested in such loans might be included in the respective groups, 
and should withhold their support from independent financial 
operations without previous agreement of the — interested 
Governments. 


In reply, the British Foreign Office said, 


His Majesty's Government have authorized the British Group 
to participate in the operations of the proposed international 
consortium, and have guaranteed it exclusive official support 
as regards all future public loans to China which involve a 


Government guarantee and a public issue, whether for in- 
dustrial, administrative or financial purposes. 

Finally, in order that there might be no misunderstand- 
ing in this matter, the State Department suggested an 
agreement to the effect that “in the event of competition 
in the obtaining of any specific loan-contract, the col- 
lective support of the diplomatic representatives in 
Peking of the four Governments will be assured to the 
consortium for the purpose of obtaining such contract,” 
—and so on, and so on, until any one who reads the 
correspondence is driven into a corner and forced to 
confess that this iron-clad, double-riveted monopoly for 
the exploitation of China is about the best thing of its 
kind that has yet been devised. 


THE WALLSSOP JERICHO. 


PRESIDENT Harpine’s brief discussion of the tariff in 
his inaugural message revealed again his bland ig- 
norance of economic laws. In accordance with good 
old Republican tradition he proposes to “prosper 
America first” by “protecting” American industry. In 
other words, the political organism is to fulfill its his- 
toric function by strengthening the buttresses of eco- 
nomic privilege. It is, of course, only natural that a 
business Government should fail to distinguish between 
the wishes of bankers and manufacturers and the needs 
of consumers, preferring to heed the desires of the 
articulate special interests rather than those of the 
vague and inarticulate public. 

Their aim is perfectly intelligible: the fruits of in- 
dustrial slavery must be apportioned to the beneficiaries 
of the system by due process of law. It is too old a 
story to be interesting, but a certain amount of amuse- 
ment may be had from an examination of the shifts to 
which authority must resort in order to hide the ban- 
ditry of the interests it serves. Ferrero, it will be 
remembered, attributes some of the difficult passages in 
Czesar’s Commentaries, which have plagued so many 
generations of luckless schoolboys, to the author’s wish 
to conceal the real state of affairs. The art of making 
the sound take care of the sense is a familiar one 
among statesmen, and accounts no doubt for such pearls 
as this from our new President: 

The privileges of the American market to the foreign pro- 
ducer are offered too cheaply to-day, and the effect on much 
of our productivity is the destruction of our self-reliance, 
which is the foundation of the independence and good fortune 
of our people. 

If Mr. Harding had said, “This Administration has 
too much regard for American geese to permit them to 
be plucked by the foreigner,” his meaning would have 
been clear, and he would not have appeared to argue 
that trading with other countries is an act of quixotic 
altruism, that isolation and independence are synony- 
mous, and that good fortune is assured by buying in 
the dearest market. The added thought that “imports 
should pay their fair share of our cost of government,” 
is a happy one; it is so charmingly impersonal, and so 
deftly conceals the fact that a tax on imports is paid 
by the purchaser of the taxed articles, if it does not 
compel him to forgo imported goods altogether, and 
pay tribute in higher prices to the patriotic purveyors 
to the home market. It is hard to see why a “flood of 
imports” would lower our living costs, and destroy 
our capacity to buy. We should have supposed in our 
ignorance that the power to buy cheap imported 
woollens, for instance, would leave a surplus in the 
hands of the purchaser to be spent on other things. 
Of course the manufacturers of domestic woollens 
would have to meet world competition by reducing 
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prices and improving the quality of their cloth, or 
suffer a contraction of business; but American busi- 
ness men ought surely to be able to meet their war- 
shattered and disorganized competitors without exact- 
ing subsidies from the American public. Not sharing 
the President’s childlike trust in the innate goodness of 
business corporations, we can not quite see the pro- 
tected interests “resisting that selfishness which turns 
to greed.” 

Ex-President Wilson put his finger on a central ab- 
surdity of trade-prevention by tariff-taxes when he 
pointed out that 
we have been vigorously building up a great merchant marine 
and providing for improvement of marketing in foreign 
countries by the passage of an export-trade law and of 
measures for the promotion of banking agencies in foreign 
countries. Now it appears that we propose to render these 
measures abortive in whole or in part. 


When it is realized that more than one-fifth of our 
tonnage is lying idle, comment on the policy of further 
restricting ocean commerce is superfluous, to say 
nothing of its effect on exchange and on the payment 
of foreign debts. No doubt it is a waste of time to 
treat political moves as though they were made in the 
public interest. ‘What signifies it,” says Bastiat, “that 
some great man, or that God himself, should have pro- 
mulgated the laws of morality, as long as men, imbued 
with false notions, mistake virtues for vices, and vices 
for virtues. What matters it that Smith, Say, and... 
economists of all schools, have proclaimed, in reference 
to commercial transactions, the superiority of liberty 
over constraint, if these men who make our laws, and 
for whom our laws are made, think differently ?” 

3ut the outlook is not altogether hopeless. The pro- 
tectionist dogma is being subjected to a more and more 
troublesome modern criticism, and while the Home 
Market Club clings desperately to the idea of selling 
as much as possible and keeping purchases down to the 
minimum, even President Harding admits that “we can 
not sell unless we buy.” The admission is as significant 
as the appearance of the camel’s head inside the tent. 
Coming from such a quarter it shows that the mercan- 
tile theory, which has been such an unconscionable 
time a-dying, is at last flickering out. As soon as it is 
generally recognized that barriers erected against im- 
ports are equally effective against exports, the Chinese 
wall of tariffs is doomed. Not only have the exporting 
interests become more powerful, but the bankers under- 
stand well enough that foreign debts must be paid in 
imports. Within the walled city of Protection, life is 
becoming less easy because of the growing number of 
enemies within the gates. 


The signs are by no means merely local. Julius 
Meinl, who defines Austria’s need as economic union 
and co-operation not only with all Europe, but with the 
whole world, reports that even in Germany where State 
control of industry was most highly developed, “power- 
ful efforts are being made to free economic life from 
the bonds of militarism and bureaucracy.” In Holland 
the big textile industry is out against increased pro- 
tection. The Hungarian leader Szabo is quoted as say- 
ing, “free trade is for Hungary an economic necessity.” 
Even the Government of Jugoslavia has had sense 
enough to put a long list of articles on the free list. 
Indeed, we should not be surprised if President 
Harding and his counsellors were to see a new light 
before his Administration has run its course, realizing 
before it is too late that the founding fathers, who 
overthrew the Government of their day by force and 
violence, accused it among other things of “cutting off 
our trade with all parts of the world.” 


A FOOT NOTE TO HISTORY. 


PerHars the youth of our land is still being taught 
the names and dates of all the Presidents, and is even 
being drilled in some of the deeds and misdeeds of 
their respective administrations, but to how many little 
victims are Millard Fillmore, James Buchanan and 
Rutherford B. Hayes (we might extend the list), any- 
thing more than blurred daguerreotypes? The historical 
portraits that stand in relief are not necessarily those 
of men who once upon a time held high office in the 
State; in fact, the Wells of another century may well 
ignore all of our so-called great men and confine him- 
self to a little group—say Paine, Jefferson, Washing- 
ton, Franklin and Lincoln—and construct his kaleido- 
scopic story of post-Colonial America with Thoreau, 
John Brown, Whitman, Jesse James, Mark Twain, the 
Wright brothers, Mrs. Eddy and John L. Sullivan as 
the bits of glass to give colour and design to the narra- 
tive. His account of this nation’s social and economic 
construction will tell the romances of Henry George, 
Sam Jones of Toledo, Governor Altgeld, Joe Pastoriza 
of Houston, Tom Johnson of Cleveland, Gaynor of 
New York, La Follette of Wisconsin; for the story of 
the United States in the last half-century is the story 
of these men. Only after the passing of many years 
will it be possible to discern the breadth and sweep of 
the great pattern that is being woven. 


But the longer the writing of the story is postponed, 
the less chance there is of including any but the tower- 
ing giants. That is a pity, for, though mankind can 
reverence and worship gods, it can comprehend men. 
How much easier it is for us to grasp the fact of 
Benjamin Franklin than the fact of Lincoln! Famili- 
arity with the little great man’s drama is essential, 
therefore, to a proper assessment of the cosmic tragedy. 

It is one.of the primary duties of the present age to 
record the contributions made by the great men of our 
day so that the particles of history may be assembled 
for the selective processes of time. A piece of paper 
affords a close analogy of the process; the pulp and 
other ingredients of the sheet on which these words 
are printed were once reduced to a liquid very much 
like water, which spread itself slowly over a fine wire 
screen whose oscillations caused the almost invisible 
fibres to adhere to each other while permitting the 
superfluous water to drain off; thus much of the raw 
material useful in producing the finished sheet of 
paper served its purpose in the process and is not 
present in the material to whose manufacture it 
contributed. 

The Danielses and the Palmers, the Burlesons and 
the McAdoos (these names are freshest in our minds), 
have been sucked through the screen as were the 
Algers and Platts of another day. They were part of 


| the waste that was discarded in the salvage of the 


socially useful matter. But among the fibres—to con- 
tinue the metaphor—necessary to the fabric of the 
real America, are such men as Charles McCarthy of 
Wisconsin who died recently. His passing has been 
noticed and his work has been recognized. The legis- 
lative reference library, the continuation-school move- 


| ment, university extension, the state-wide survey on 


behalf of rural school development, the marketing com- 
mission—most of the interests that engaged his time 
were almost exclusively associated with the well-being 
of the people of Wisconsin; yet his work—so real and 


_so broadly planned—threw its rays over the whole 
land. The Wisconsin Movement (long sufficiently im- 
_ portant to retain a capital M) owed much to McCarthy: 


and those who went to Wisconsin to study methods 


“a 


mame by reversing its natural order. 
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and results went largely as a result of the achievements 
of his creative imagination. 

This is not intended as a tribute to an individual 
citizen, much as McCarthy deserved thanks and praise. 
It is rather to say that out of the welter of public 
betrayal that gives ground for so much pessimism it is 
pleasant and congenial to speak about the faithful, un- 
selfish service of those consecrated men and women 
who incarnate the hardy, persistent and beneficent ele- 
ments that contribute to the building of the America of 
our dreams. 


CLASS-CONSCIOUS SYMPTOMS: III. 
THE psychology of names is one of the most tantalizing sub- 
jects in the world, and we are all agreed that Miss Capulet 
was wrong when she plaintively demurred: 
What’s in a name?—that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 

It would be interesting to work out the relation of names, 
or rather of three names, with the growing class-conscious- 
ness in our country. Not many years ago, the writing out in 
full of one’s three names—nomen, agnomen and cognomen— 
was looked upon as exceptional and a mark of affectation. 
Thanks to the new journalism and the new social spirit, it is 
now become wellnigh universal and even infects the criminal 
classes. 

Of course, a man may wear three or more names without 

sin or reproach: it is not the number of one’s names, but 
the display of them in the newspapers and in social heraldry 
that identifies the class-conscious person. Our socially aspir- 
ing neighbours have a naive notion that there is something 
heraldic, aristocratic, first-family and a’ that about the exhibi- 
tion of three names. John Henry Smith carries something of 
an air; John H. Smith is common, and J. H. Smith might be 
fish or groceries. This not unpleasing vanity wooes some of 
the sternest spirits amongst us. The great J. P. Morgan is 
J. Pierpont at his clubs and on his visiting cards, and in 
his social hours prefers to talk about his descent from ‘Gwened, 
King of Wales (A.D. 605). In like seasons of relaxation the 
brusque Mr. Gary confesses to Elbert Henry and is passion- 
ately interested in pedigree. Naturally the great have their 
imitators, and it is now the rule that when a man has taken 
his pile out of Wall Street, or elsewhere, he sits down to 
enjoy it under his spreading family tree—provided by experts 
for a modest consideration. 
» In the fine old town of Culturia, N. Y. (which I know bet- 
ter than another from having lived there many years), every- 
body that aspires to be anybody has or gets him three names. 
The society is very good there, too, and lines are quite rigidly 
drawn—nobody ever breaks in without a whole lot of money. 
It is curious how the class-spirit crystallizes. The local news- 
Papers devote a certain quantity of space to “Society,” wherein 
the social diversions of the three-named elect are solemnly 
chronicled every day in the year. Thus, on Tuesday, an- 
nouncement is made that Mrs. James Brown Smith will enter- 
tain at bridge Wednesday afternoon, and Thursday’s paper 
reports with strict veracity that Mrs. James Brown Smith did 
entertain at bridge yesterday, naming the fortunate guests. All 
social functions are disposed of in this precise hierarchical 
manner, and the procession of names—always the same three- 
named persons—wends through the whole year. The thing is 
almost as passionate as a novel by Henry James. How the 
non-elect public stand it, is a difficult question, though curiously 
enough, it is said to be most exciting to those on the outside. 
Perhaps the printers who must set up the same names day 
after day, month after month, year after year, have the sorest 
grievance. 

The subtle psychology of names is evident from the change 
a single letter will make in a man’s social rating. Witness the 
hair-breadth ’scape of a well-known citizen of Culturia who 
wrote his name, “Murphey,” or of that other who spelled his, 
“Sweny”—one letter more in the first case and two less in the 
second saved the possessors from the social anathema. There 
was no biggod nonsense about either of those heroes; they 
took up an affronting destiny by the tail and snapped its dem- 


nition head off. But an impartial jury will pass its choicest 


bouquet to the genius who rendered his patrimonial offence, 
“Obrian.” 

Again, a man will take the curse of commonness from his 
Thus, Henry Pickler 
Brown becomes Pickler Henry Brown—which is odd if not 
distinguished. The deadliest insult you could offer P. H. B. 


is to address him as H. P. B., to such a ticklish point has our 


class-consciousness carried us. 
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American authors show a strong partiality for three names, 
which no doubt is related more or less to the social symptom 
mentioned above and carries, besides, a pardonable degree of 
self-assertion. So we have Samuel Langhorne Clemens, whom 
the world refuses to accept in place of the binominal and be- 
loved Mark Twain; Finley Peter Dunne, similarly set aside or 
ignored in favour of the universal Mr. Dooley; Wm. Dean 
Howells, James Lane Allen, Harold Bell Wright, Wm. Roscoe 
Thayer, Paul Elmer More, George Jean Nathan, Henry 
Logomachus Mencken, and many others equally illustrious or 
obscure, 

It is hard to make a rule fit for all cases, but ordinarily I 
should think two names better than three for an author, as 
being more rememberable; and all the world knows that the 
highest distinction of fame is to be known universally by only 
one name—Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Rabelais. To add other 
appellations to these is to gild refined gold; they have been 
licked clean of superfluities by the general tongue of mankind, 
and are in their tidiest shape for transmittal down the ages. 

However, three names are certainly better than two in the 
higher social currency; and it may be a thrifty thing to pro- 
vide oneself duly and appropriately, pending the arrival in 
full privileged form of the American aristocracy. 


MIcHAEL MONAHAN. 


CHEKHOV’S NOTEBOOK. 


Tue dog walked in the street and was ashamed of its 
crooked legs. 


Tue difference between men and women: a woman, as 
she grows old gives herself up more and more to female 
affairs; a man, as he grows old withdraws himself more 
and more from female affairs. 


Tuart sudden and ill-timed love-affair may be compared 
with this: you take boys somewhere for a walk; the walk 
is jolly and interesting—and suddenly one of them 
gorges himself with oil-paint. 


A scCHOLAR, without talent, a blockhead, worked for 
twenty-four years and produced nothing good, gave to 
the world only scholars as untalented and as narrow- 
minded as himself. At night he secretly bound books— 
that was his true vocation: in that he was an artist and 
felt the joy of it. There came to him a bookbinder, who 
loved learning and studied secretly at night. 


Bur perhaps the universe is suspended on the tooth of 
some monster. 


How pleasant it is to respect people! When I see books, 
I am not concerned with how the authors loved or played 
cards; I see only their marvellous works. 


To demand that the woman one loves should be pure is 
egotistical: to look for that in a woman which I have not 
got myself is not love, but worship, since one ought to 
love one’s equals. 


Tue so-called pure childlike joy of life is animal joy. 


I caAN not bear the crying of children, but when my child 
cries, I don’t hear. 


A scHoo.poy treats a lady to dinner in a restaurant. He 
has only one rouble, twenty kopeks. The bill comes to 
four roubles, thirty kopeks. He has no money and begins 
to cry. The proprietor boxes his ears. He was talking 
to the lady about Abyssinia. 


A MAN, who, to judge from his appearance, loves nothing 
but sausages and sauerkraut. 


WE judge human activities by their goal; that activity is 
great of which the goal is great. 


His income is twenty-five to fifty thousand, and yet out 
of poverty he shoots himself. 
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You drive on the Nevski, you look to the left on the 
Haymarket; the clouds are the colour of smoke, the ball 
of the setting sun purple—Dante’s hell! 


TERRIBLE poverty, desperate situation. The mother a 
widow, her daughter a very ugly girl. At last the mother 
takes courage and advises the daughter to go on the 
streets. She herself when young went on the streets 
without her husband’s knowledge in order to get money 
for her dresses; she has some experience. She instructs 
her daughter. The latter goes out, walks all night; not 
a single man takes her; she is ugly. A couple of days 
later, three young rascals on the boulevard take her. She 
brought home a note which turned out to be a lottery- 
ticket no longer valid. 


Two wives: one in Petersburg, the other 
Constant rows, threats, telegrams. They nearly reduce 
him to suicide. At last he finds a way: he settles them 
both in the same house. They are perplexed, petrified; 
they grow silent and quiet’ down. 


in Kertch. 


Anp I dreamt that, as it were, what I considered reality 
was a dream, and the dream was reality. 


I opseRVE that after marriage people cease to be curious. 


Ir usually takes as much time to feel happy as to wind 
up one’s watch. 


A pirTy tavern near the station. In every tavern like 
that, you will find salted white sturgeon with horse 
radish. What a lot of sturgeon must be salted in Russia! 


Z. GOES on Sundays to the Sukharevka [a market-place in 
Moscow] to look for books; he finds a book, written by 


his father, with the inscription: “to darling Nadya from 
the author.” 


A GOVERNMENT-OFFICIAL wears on his chest the portrait 
of the Governor’s wife; he feeds a turkey on nuts and 
makes her a present of it. 


One should be mentally clear, morally pure, and physically 
tidy. 


Ir was said of a certain lady that she had a cat’s factory; 
her lover tortured the cats by treading on their tails. 


AN officer and his wife went to the baths together, and 
both were bathed by the orderly, whom they evidently 
did not consider a man. 


“Anp now he appeared with all his decorations.” 
“What decorations has he got?” 
“He has a bronze medal for the census of 1897.” 


A GOVERNMENT-CLERK gave his son a thrashing because 
he had only obtained five marks in all his subjects at 
school. It seemed to him not good enough. When he 
was told that he was in the wrong, that five is the 
highest mark obtainable, he thrashed his son again—out 
of vexation with himself. 


A very good man has such a face that people take him 
for a detective; he is suspected of having stolen shirt- 
studs. 


A sertous phlegmatic doctor fell in love with a girl who 
danced very well, and, to please her, he started to learn 
a mazurka. 


Tue hen-sparrow believes that her cock-sparrow is not 
chirping but singing beautifully. 


WHEN one is peacefully at home, life seems ordinary, 
but as soon as one walks into the street and begins to 
observe, to question women, for instance, then life be- 


comes terrible. The neighbourhood of Patriarshi Prudy 
[a park and street in Moscow] looks quiet and peaceful, 
but in reality life there is hell. 


Turse red-faced young and old women are so healthy 
that steam seems to exhale from them. 


TuE estate will soon be brought under the hammer; there 
is poverty all round; and the footmen are still dressed 
like jesters. 


TuHereE has been an increase not in the number of nervous 
diseases and nervous patients, but in the number of 
doctors able to study those diseases. 


THE more refined the more unhappy. 


Lire does not agree with philosophy: there is no happi- 
ness which is not idleness and only the useless is 
pleasurable. 


(To be continued.) 


TOWN AND GOWN. 


Ir has become a frequent matter of late for university 
teachers to enter journalism, but I fancy that I am 
one of the few who from newspapering have become 
instructors. Why did I make the change? Because, 
for one thing, on returning to the office-desk after my 
graduate studies, I was assigned to the role of inter- 
pretative news writing, wherein I was supposed to 
poise on the knife-edge between editor and reporter, 
colouring fact with enough opinion to give it point and 
yet not enough to betray my judgment. Under the 
most favourable circumstances, this is a perilous bal- 
ance to keep; if one is not dexterous in his disobedi- 
ence to newspaper canons, he flops to one side or the 
other and lies prone. Moreover, in such a job I was 
getting nowhere. Save for your extraordinary repor- 
torial writer, there is little accretion of information or 
influence. Each day presents a new crisis, to be met 
independently of what went before or what may 
come after. Like a succession of house-flies, such a 
man is born every morning and dies every night. 

So I articled myself to the university, to be ap- 
prenticed to a new trade. The change has been both 
startling and disconcerting. Ranging side by side my 
occupations then and now, I can calculate my loss and 
gain. No alteration of life could be more complete 
than this from typewriter and copy paper to rostrum 
and lecture notes. My first sensation was one of be- 
wilderment. From a mass of pestering, insistent detail, 
I was invited to contemplate only principles. But my 
brain whizzed on in its accustomed high gear. After 
the interlaced clicks of telegraph instruments and type- 
writer keys, drowned now and then by the roar of a 
battery of linotypes when the composing-room door 
swung open to dismiss a printer’s devil or admit a tense 
city editor, the silences of my book-lined study op- 
pressed me. The clatter of transit, the throng of streets 
was taken away, and a spreading, shaded campus left 
me aching for familiar sights and sounds. The nervous 
chatter of my tin clock had never disturbed my sleepy 
nights, but now the boom of the tower bell woke me at 
every weary hour. 

Now that I am beginning to be orientated, I am 
aware that my psychology is strangely changed. This 
fact is troublesomely noticeable in regard to my writing. 
IT can not turn out a tenth so much, nor even that 
amount without a spur to my fat sides. On the news- 
paper, just to use my mind was to set down my 
thoughts, and it seemed pretty fair reading too; but 
now I must be feeling just right before I can sit down 
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to my task. For the mental detachment that was natural 
in the office hum, I must now have guarded quiet. A 
newspaper man is given a platitude and expected to 
make it witty, original, interesting, in twenty minutes; 
a student may select a real idea and mull over it for 
months, and the result need only be the flattest ex- 
position. The stimulant somehow has dissipated itself, 
and, drugless, I am inert. Projects for long papers 
fasten themselves upon me like the Old Man of the 
Sea; I can not throw them off and can not make 
progress with them. 

Part of the answer to my problem, I tell myself, lies 
in the self-consciousness which surrounds the supposed 
scholar. From bland and daring anonymity, I am come 
to be chargeable for every sentence, with the result 
that my studied deliverances are halting and pointless. 
The necessity for endless foot-notes to trace obvious 
assertions to inconsequential origins, disconcerts me. 
Yet to rise in university teaching, one must “publish.” 
That is made clear to the novitiate at the outset. It 
makes little difference if he be given so many classes 
to meet and so many papers to correct that in leisure 
hours he has heart only for minor undertakings. If 
he is interested in his students, tries to have some social 
moments with them, seeks to know each personally, 
endeavours to promote campus activities that make for 
rounded development and practical democracy, he may 
live a useful life, be loved by his circle, contribute 
through the years in thought and deed to the after 
careers of his pupils, and cultivate radishes and turnip 
greens in his back yard in spring afternoons—but he 
will not be called to occupy a higher position in 
his profession. On the other hand, if his classroom 
behaviour be barely passable; if his pains to gratify 
his own curiosity far outstrip his efforts to satisfy that 
of his students, and if he prints two or three deadly 
monographs in a session (the titles of which look well 
in a bibliography, and the contents of which are 
shunned even by his fellows) he is said to be “pro- 
ducing” and as a result is widely sought after by 
academic authorities. But if everyone followed this 
latter course, even the “research men” would cease to 
be trained up, and so, maybe happily, the breed would 
vanish. If our American scholars were willing, oc- 
casionally, to put their results plainly for plain people, 
as scholars have more often done in England, there 
would be better grounds on which to appeal to the 
public for their support. 

I lunch daily with forty colleagues, august in pro- 
portion to their several ages. There is better food and 
more time in which to eat it than was the case in the 
hasty snacks taken in a corner of the news room or at 
a favourite counter. But the talk is poorer. Here each 
man is so specialized that he presents few angles of 
approach. Every one of my old staff-mates showed 
many facets—what I had been doing to-day some of 
them had been doing yesterday. My present com- 
panions are not flexible and entertaining even on their 
own subjects! How lithe and quick, in contrast, was 
the conversation of my former fellows! If the gnarled 
root of the scholar’s thought, bound for the feeding 
subterranean springs, strikes deeper, the fine fretwork 
of underpinning of the newspaper man, exploring 
many soils, spreads wider; and who will say that from 
many contacts one may not come to as sound a general 
judgment as from close and persistent application to 
one subject ? 

How varied were the talents gathered to the service 
of the Fourth Estate! What a queer mixture of odd 
and sprightly characters swept together into that one 
office! Like Charles Lamb’s' piping accountants of the 


South Sea House, they possessed versatilities. My 
present friends have their quiet after-hours avocations 
I am sure, but these are rigorously ruled off from their 
workday-routines. They can not welcome among them 
the half-artist, the man of infinite sensibilities, with a 
method of touch-and-go. I have seen several such 
drift into our midst, liven his classes and his com- 
panions with charming wit and therefore pleasurable 
seriousness, and, after standing awhile toward the foot 
of the faculty list, pass out into a more congenial 
world, leaving a void behind him to be dismally filled 
by a man of mere reputation, and with the regulation 
academic background. 


I sometimes feel that if the curb that surrounds the 
campus were a ten-foot, gateless stone wall, it would 
not enclose us more completely from the throbbing 
city of merchants and mechanics, manufacturers and 
shipowners, about us. We seem to have voluntarily 
shut ourselves in a closed room. We need a draft to 
blow through our chamber, however momentarily 
chilling it might be to indoor constitutions. I am begin- 
ning to recognize now after three years, that what I lack 
is constant intercourse with the everyday affairs of the 
outside world. My subject happens to be political 
economy, in which the city would naturally constitute 
library, and laboratory, yet when I burrow after the 
facts of the co-operative movement started at Rochdale 
among twenty-eight weavers dead this half-century, I 
stumble by accident on the fact that clothing workers 
are inaugurating just the same kind of project under 
my eyes. I speak of approaches to industrial repre- 
sentation, and yet I know scarcely anything of the 
Joint Board in the needle trades plying in twenty 
factories around me. 

A suggestion to foster night-classes for trade- 
unionists with volunteer instructors from the university 
met with only a passive response among my colleagues. 
Yet if educators did not care to take the lead, the 
workers did so eagerly, and my Saturday night in a 
downtown labour-lyceum is becoming the brightest 
spot in my week, with power, too, to reflect usefully 
upon my morning teaching. How much academic 
lumber is cast off when one enters that room and 
stands before that attentive class! How much that had 
seemed worth worming through appears there as mere 
time-consuming convention! The teacher who goes be- 
fore these worker-idealists is apt to find himself not 
the instructor, but the instructed. His best notions, at 
the bar of their kindliest judgments, may prove to be 
insufficient in substance and lacking in inspiration. 
The world of labour, so long fending for itself, is 
determining now to learn to think. Instead of napping 
in his academic chair, can not the college professor lay 
aside his hampering robe, hustle on a mackinaw, and 
teach, if need be, in the streets? Thus might be com- 
bined aspirations without, formulations within, and so 
some of us at least might find a nexus between uni- 
versity fidelities and newspaper sympathies. 

SINCLAIR LAFARGUE. 


SQUARING THE DEAL. 


Ir is customary for the Spanish-American republics 
to recognize the natal days of their neighbours by ap- 
propriate salutations. On the recent anniversary of 
Santo Domingo’s independence, some members of the 
Colombian Houses of Congress wished to include in 
their congratulatory resolutions a sharp criticism of 
“Yankee Imperialism” from which the island republic 
seemed to be suffering. Substantial majorities in both 
houses. however, refused to accept these uncompli- 
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mentary phrases and thereby brought upon themselves 
widespread newspaper criticism. One cartoon, bearing 
the title “The Reason for the Servility of Congress,” 
represented the hesitant majority in Congress as a 
decrepit old gentleman in the posture of a mule. As- 
tride of him was Uncle Sam, dangling at a safe dis- 
tance before his nose a heavy sack, labelled “Twenty- 
five Millions.” 

But Santo Domingo is not the only topic that pro- 
vokes Colombian criticism of the United States. The 
status of the uncompleted Santa Marta Railway, which 
is largely controlled by the United Fruit Company, 
gives the Colombians a chance to dwell on the doubtful 
methods of “Yankee” commercial expansion. The 
proximity of the Chocé district to Panama is sup- 
posed to threaten Colombian sovereignty in that im- 
portant mining area. The name ‘“‘Americas,” in the 
title of an important banking corporation, with branches 
throughout Colombia, suggests a sinister meaning to 
Colombians, despite the financial benefits derived from 
the bank’s substantial gold reserves. The alarming fall 
in the price of coffee and other staple exports, is in 
some occult way attributed to the agency of the Amer- 
ican Government, which is charged with seeking by 
these means to continue Colombia’s financial subserv- 
iency. 

Behind all this criticism of the United States, how- 
ever, lies the “Panama Episode.” Since the first mo- 
ments of incredulous rage that greeted the unwarranted 
“taking” of their Isthmian department, the better class 
of Colombian publicists have shown unexampled forti- 
tude and patience in their long wait for the American 
sense of justice and fair play to assert itself. General 
Reyes, soon after entering upon the Presidency of Co- 
lombia, was informed that President Roosevelt de- 
sired to make some reparation for his precipitate action 
in regard to Panama. This unexpected news brought 
Doctor Diego Mendoza Pérez to Washington, in a tem- 
per to settle the dispute advantageously for both coun- 
tries. Unauthorized meddling at both capitals, how- 
ever, forced his recall, and though his successor nego- 
tiated a treaty with Mr. Root, shortly before the lat- 
ter left the State Department, its terms were so unac- 
ceptable to the people of Colombia that it proved the 
undoing of the Reyes Administration. A few years 
later, during the Administration of President Taft, the 
American Minister at Bogota was empowered to offer 
Colombia the sum of ten million dollars for the lease 
of certain islands and an option on the Atrato canal 
route. “Is there anything else,’ President Restrepo 
asked in reply, “that the northern Colossus would like 
to take from us?’ Early in President Wilson’s re- 
gime, Dr. Restrepo’s representative signed with Sec- 
retary Bryan a fairly acceptable treaty, which the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has held in 
cold storage for seven years. In this instrument of 
good will, the late Mr. Roosevelt and his friends 
speedily discovered two grounds for objection. (1) The 
first article contained an expression of regret for the 
break in harmonious relations between the two coun- 
tries which might be construed as an apology for the 
ex-President’s action, an interpretation which was 
neither agreeable to Mr. Roosevelt and his friends, 
nor, in their estimation, in keeping with our national 
dignity. Yet I have been assured by more than one 
Colombian of note that without this expression of re- 
gret the treaty would be wholly unacceptable. (2) The 
third article in the treaty, proposing to pay Colombia 
twenty-five million dollars met with more tangible if 
less bitter opposition. “What do we owe Colombia?” 
inquired most Americans, some with feigned inno- 


cence, but more with honest ignorance. It was popu- 
larly assumed that the suggested payment represented 
blackmail or some sort of indirect bribe to gain the 
good will of Colombia and her neighbours. 

Reasoning thus, most Americans have failed to 
understand the real purpose of the indemnity—to re- 
establish our own reputation for square dealing. It 
seems to have been generally forgotten that through 
American intervention, the Colombian department of 
Panama became overnight an independent republic. 
Colombia thus lost an annual rental of $250,000 from 
the Panama Railway. Sixty-four such payments were 
still due from the railway company, under a ninety- 
nine year contract, dated in 1867, and in addition, at 
the expiration of that period, all rights in the railway 
were to revert to Colombia. It was probably one of 
the best-paying railways in the world and, at the time 
of the transfer to the United States, was valued at 
over sixteen million dollars. These two sums, plus the 
part of Colombia’s debt that Panama ought to have 
assumed, represent her tangible claims against the 
United States—some thirty-six millions. These claims, 
moreover, are well founded, for the United States 
now possesses the Panama Railway and its appurt- 
enances, and derives a goodly revenue from the usu- 
fruct. 

A good many patriotic American citizens do not 
like to regard their Government as a receiver of stolen 
property, and even an incensed Colombian hesitates 
to apply that term to any except the chief despoilers of 
his native land. Those who seek the mere shadow of 
legality will rest content with the assurances of Pana- 
manians that they gave us a clear title to the railway 
along with other concessions in the Canal Zone. But 
there are others who are not so certain about the moral 
validity of our title. They remember that at the op- 
portune moment United States war-vessels appeared 
off Panama and Colon, under instructions from Wash- 
ington to check a revolution that had not yet started. 
They know that our sailors landed at those ports and 
forcibly prevented loyal Colombian officers from tak- 
ing measures to overcome the farcical revolution that 
was then barely under way. They hear ugly stories 
about the methods employed to bribe or cajole the Pan- 
amanian authorities into accepting the revolt as a fat 
accompli, and about certain mysterious events impli- 
cating officials of the United States Government and 
others in Paris, New York and Washington. The 
unprejudiced student of the facts is reluctantly forced 
to the conclusion that the Panama Republic, so prompt- 
ly recognized by President Roosevelt, was a mere hold- 
ing corporation, created and maintained for the pur- 
pose of legalizing the indirect seizure of the desired 
Canal Zone. We do not need the subsequent boast 
of the most conspicuous actor in this unsavoury drama 
that he “took”? Panama, to establish evidence of ques- 
tionable collusion with the embryonic revolutionists. 

Such collusion must be a cause for regret to every 
honest American and diminishes his satisfaction over 
the great work subsequently accomplished at Panama. 
While we can not, of course, fully recompense Colom- 
bia for the province she lost, the ratification of the 
treaty will do much to soften the blow that has been 
inflicted on her national pride. By signing this treaty 
we extend to our small neighbour some of the advan- 
tages she rightly anticipated as a joint partner in the 
completed canal, and we are paying her a fair price 
for the purloined railway. It is true that the com- 
pensation offered by the treaty of 1914 has been cut 
in two by the subsequent decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, but its payment now will do much 
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to re-establish a feeling of friendship between the two 
nations. 

However, the score will not be settled merely by 
such grudging reparation. Many Colombians, indeed, 
look with disfavour upon any monetary compensation. 
To them such a transaction seems like bartering their 
national honour, even though the money may be ac- 
companied by an expression of regret. Without such 
an apology, it is safe to say that the majority of the 
Colombian people would vote to reject the treaty in 
toto. There are, of course, many Colombians who are 
not of such an uncompromising temper. They regard 
an indemnity as a very practical sort of apology, even 
if accompanied by no word of regret for past in- 
justices. They realize that their country needs money 
with which to dredge the Magdalena River and build 
jetties at its mouth, to build railway spurs and trunk 
lines, to deepen the harbours on two coasts, to tunnel 
or scale three mountain ranges, to fell vast tropical 
forests and drain the cleared land, to bore for petrol- 
eum and bring it to the coast, and to increase the out- 
put of mine, mill, ranch, and plantation. For all essen- 
tials to immediate development they need American 
capital and they need it in abundance. The twenty- 
five millions offered by the treaty recently ratified by 
the United States Senate will form a sort of nest egg 
for future loans, and to gain it many patriotic Colom- 
bians are ready to lay aside their pride and overlook 
their just grievances. 

It seems likely, however, that the desired millions 


will not prove to be an unmixed blessing. Thus, it is 


rumoured that certain interests are slated to receive 
forty per cent of the indemnity, as toll for permitting 
the ratification of the treaty, and there is always the 
itching palm of the politician to be feared. There are 
some who would meet these dangers by arranging that 
the payments be made in goods rather than in money. 
But even if we could be sure of scrupulous honesty 


at this end of the line as well as at the other, such 


a procedure would still be of doubtful value. 


Not thus 
will Pan American diplomacy uplift itself. Rather let 
both parties insure the utmost publicity for every phase 
of the transaction. Of course, in a certain sense it is 
none of our business how Colombia spends the money. 
Our part is to clear our own reputation, and make 
amends for our shabby conduct in the Panama im- 
broglio. When this is done, and not until then, we 
may take a wholehearted satisfaction in the work at 
the Canal Zone and, in addition, we shall free our 
overseas commerce of a handicap that has too often 
turned Latin-American trade to our rivals. 

In the summer of i919 it was rumoured that the 
United States Senate Committee of Foreign Relations 
was about to report favourably the long-delayed treaty 
with Colombia. At that moment the Colombian Presi- 
dent issued a decree, nationalizing petroleum. This 
decree followed the principles of Spanish and Spanish- 
American law in respect to precious metals and was 
modelled on similar legislation in Mexico, a fact which 
naturally did not render it more acceptable to certain 
interested parties in this country. As a result of this 
decree, the treaty remained in the Senate Committee 
until the present session. Meanwhile the Colombian 
courts have declared the decree unconstitutional and 
the Colombian Congress has adopted a law recogniz- 
ing the private ownership of oil-lands acquired before 
1873, and regulating the exploitation of those subse- 
quently acquired or still in possession of the nation. 

- While these regulations are not wholly satisfactory to 
actual or prospective concessionaires, the latter, it seems, 


have refrained from placing’ further obstacles in the 
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way of ratification of the treaty by the United States 
Senate. 

Undoubtedly every country in Central America will 
feel more certain of its own sovereignty as it views the 
present attempt on the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment to repair the injury done to Colombia. Rel- 
atively weak as these nations are, they are strong in 
strategic position and potential wealth, in a common 
heritage and in a common dread of the foreigner. 
Their people are generous and idealistic. We, in this 
great country, must be quick to recognize the high 
qualities/and to respect the prejudices of our neigh- 
bours, and be ready at all times to unite with them in 
building up a friendly international understanding. 

Isaac JOSLIN Cox. 


LETTERS FROM A DISTANCE: VI. 

Dar-ES-SALAAM, January, 1921. 
From the S.S. Taroba, my worthy Eusebius, there de- 
scended at the haven of peace, five English people, a 
lawyer from Nairobi, going to the capitol of ex-German 
East Africa because the Indian population is large and 
Indians are litigious, a little schoolmistress, longing for 
a school of her own and hunting for a place without a 
school, a diminutive British officer and his wife, attracted 
by good pay in a bad climate, and a man with a wen on 
his head who had consumed so much whisky that the 
ship’s bar had been closed to him. The quality like the 
quantity of this addition to the European population of 
Dar-es-Salaam was small, but I am afraid will not be 
easily absorbed, for there was in every one of them the 
curious defiance which I have noticed in the English 
arriving in a new place. They do not mean to stay there, 
they are only going there to make money, they will make 
frequent trips home to see “their people,’ they mean to 
return and end their days as persons who have nothing 
to do but to make their wills: that is their attitude and 
is inappropriate to Dar-es-Salaam, which is not one of 
your casual dumps of corrugated iron, whisky bottles. 
and men and women cast up by the chances of sea- 
travel, but a town planned, and cared for, with an almost 
alarming number of those anker-brick-like German build- 
ings which have served as the model for the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. In Dar-es- 
Salaam you can live as in London or New York, in a 
flat, with hot and cold water, though, of course, there is 
no need for central heating. There are public gardens, 
theatres, churches, but to me these things were only in- 
teresting in relation to my five English people who 
all thought the Germans funny for treating Dar-es-Salaam 
as a real place in which real people proposed to live. The 
English habitually dwell in fiction (which is one reason 
why the country produces good novelists) and these Eng- 
lish were more than a little annoyed to find that Dar-es- 
Salaam after its famous bombardment by the British 
Navy remained obstinately German and had not sunk 
into corrugated iron. 

They were all familiar types and they set me wonder- 
ing if it is really worth while to travel since one is con- 
tinually meeting, exaggerated by the strangeness of their 
environment, people with whom one is all too familiar 
at home. Would it not be better, like Xavier de Maistre,, 
to take a journey round one’s room, or, still more econom- 
ically, round one’s head? This last is the journey that: 
every one ought to take, once a year, but it is dangerous, 
and causes trouble with wives and families, and to avoid 
it wealthy people, like the Duke of Westminster, or casual 
people like myself, wander round the world instead; and 
to save the British nation taking that vitally important 
journey, the Prince of Wales is sent round the Empire 
on which the sun never sets, which is only another way 
of saying that the sun’s habits have not been altered by 
the sacrifice of the interests of various vast populations 
to those of a few thousand people living in London. The 
sun’s habits have not been altered by that sacrifice; but, 
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mine have, and I find it a matter of a more and more 
urgent necessity that I should understand the people who 
are responsible, and Dar-es-Salaam has, up to a point, 
enlightened me. 

During the late great war, which is now almost as 
sacrosanct as the late Prince Albert, and no doubt com- 
memorated with memorials as hideous, there were in 
Dar-es-Salaam as many British staff officers as there were 
white men in the whole German Army led by Leltow 
Vorbeck. In Dar-es-Salaam there was a German who 
kept a hotel, and no one understands keeping a hotel so 
well as the Germans. Opposite the hotel was a shop kept 
by a Greek who had a very lovely wife. A British officer 
staying in the hotel discovered that the wife was no wife 
to the Greek, who, for reasons best known to himself, 
had not married her. The officer therefore could make 
love to her as a gentleman and without offending against 
the laws of property. All that he got for his pains was 
a hatpin in his posterior from the infuriated lady, and 
this so far outraged his sense of honour, so incensed him, 
no doubt as an insult to the British Army, that he shot 
the Greek, only to find that. the shop and the lady be- 
longed to the German, who demanded and obtained retri- 
bution for the loss of his manager. 

The story is typically British and all my five newcomers 
will in their several different ways behave likewise. None 
of them will shoot a Greek or so much as an Indian, 
but they will all behave with a complete disregard of other 
people's affairs and feelings, attempt to impose fiction 
upon facts and, when the consequences humiliate them, 
regard them as an insult to the British flag; and there is 
nothing to be done about it. People who have a sense of 
fact must avoid the English if they can, and, if they can 
not, then they must be kind to them, as indeed the various 
races of the world have been ever since the British came 
into being to confound any reasonable solution of the 
problems of humanity. The only people who are not kind 
to the English are the Americans, who imitate them. 
No one has ever tried to understand them until now, when 
the rest of the world must do so or perish. 

Here the man with the wen is of some assistance. 
When he was exiled from the ship’s bar, he retired to his 
cabin, took all his meals there, thought over his hard case 
with stolid deliberation, decided that there must be some 
one to blame for it, cornered everybody on board in turn, 
and by process of elimination, decided at last that he owed 
his deprivation to a young woman who sat not far from 
him at table. Once this idea entered his mind it pos- 
sessed him and he went supported by two friends to the 
captain’s cabin, told the captain that the young woman 
was a bitch, and because she was so, demanded as of 
tight that his drink should be restored to him. His indig- 
nation was great, his righteousness superb: because the 
young woman was a bitch therefore he could not be a 
drunkard. Could anything be more English than that 
argument? Is it not the voice of Lloyd George at Ver- 
sailles, or of Hamar Greenwood in the House of Com- 
mons? The captain, an Irishman, was so delighted with 
the Englishness of the argument that he allowed the man 
with the wen drinks at all his meals. 

It is a strange part of the world, this East Africa with 
its three ports—Mombasa, Zanzibar and Dar-es-Salaam 
(Tanga is a wonderful extra, typical of the oppressive 
opulence of the place). The Germans clearly believed 
they could make something of it, for they built solidly 
and issued rupees bearing the imprint of Wilhelm’s head 
in an enormous helmet, but the British complain that the 
natives will not work. I know of no reason why they 
should if they do not wish to, and if they have no objec- 
tion to starvation. I understand, from some of them, 
that they have none. If there is no food, there is no 
food and there is the end of it. They retire to their 
huts, eke out what there is and live as long as they pos- 
sibly can, prolonging life by keeping still and expending 
no energy whatsoever. That is annoying for a European 
who wants to make a few thousand pounds and go to a 
gay city to spend it, but your African does not want to 
make money. He will gamble away what he has, and if 
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he has none will gamble away his ox or his ass or any- 
thing that is his. Let there be no raising of eyebrows 
over this. Your European also will gamble away all that 
he has, but he expects always to make some one else pay 
his debts. Is there not everywhere in Europe the cry, 
“Surely, America will not make us pay the interest. Surely, 
if England forgoes her debts, America will forgo hers.” 

One hears the echo of that cry everywhere in the 
world, and the settlers in East Africa were as indignant 
as my man with the wen when they found that war hav- 
ing brought famine to the Africans—an old acquaint- 
ance of theirs—they were facing it without squealing and 
were ready to die as slowly and as comfortably as possible. 
War brings famine, they know that, but for ages they 
have thought war worth the price, and when the white 
man brings war—but a war in which there is no pleasure 
whatsoever, no fury, no intoxication, no blood-lust (at 
the scene of action)—they think it insensate of the 
white man to expect them to avert the consequences. 
Where the social system is primitive consequences can not 
be averted. War is a great killing and that is all there 
is to be said about it. Why complain, why work when in 
all probability you have to die with the life strong in 
you, and your children yet unborn? I find a manliness in 
this attitude which is far to seek in the races of greater 
pretensions than these blackamoors whose social habits 
have been destroyed, so that they are forced to hang on 
to a society which, controlled from thousands of miles 
away, is unintelligible to them. So they hang on, not 
suspecting that the white man is hanging on too, and 
they are really in the stronger position of the two, for 
the black man knows what he is hanging on to while 
the white man is plagued with an uneasiness in his belly 
because he does not know what he is depending on and 
is sure of nothing except the wellnigh intolerable strain 
of hanging. Indeed, peeping into Empire at work, gives 
to think that the white man’s eminence is that of 
Haman. 

No one reads books in these places. There are shops 
where you can buy flimsy stories. A long struggle with 
dust and heat in Dar-es-Salaam produced “Silas Marner,” 
“The Man-eaters of Tsavo,” and a few volumes of O. 
Henry stories, with their strong flavour of New York and 
grotesquely sentimental perversions of human character. 
Perhaps in the wilds the mind can only dream. A grey- 
haired young man, who clutched desperately at me as a 
civilized being, meaning thereby one who knows the 
Strand and Broadway and West Street, Durban, had 
walked for seventy days to the train from his station 
in the far north of Uganda. He had not seen a white 
man for two years, and books were of no use to him. 
He wanted to walk streets, and see women go by and 
read the newspaper, and use the telephone, the pressure 
of as many human beings and human contrivances as 
possible. His long solitude had been worth it as an 
accentuation of his enjoyment of that pressure. He had 
money enough to be secure under it. That set me thinking. 
A stray individual here and there can make the best of 
both worlds, but at the cost of denying himself mar- 
riage, books, thought, so that he is left with nothing 
but nostalgia and anticipation, of the wilds when he is 
in London, of London when he is in the wilds. But he 
is quite useless. He has money enough to be secure under 
the pressure: but there is not money enough in the world 
for everybody to be secure. There’s the rub. The pres- 
sure is too great. It reaches out even into the wilds, 
destroys everywhere, and creates nowhere. Civilized man, 
like my friend with the wen, argues that because nature 
is a bitch he is not a drunkard. 


GILBERT CANNAN, 


RUSSIA’S FOOD PROBLEMS: II. 


THERE is a widespread belief that the food policy of the 
Bolshevik Government is dictated by the communist 
theories of its leaders. That is wrong. It is quite con- 
ceivable of course that the Bolsheviki would have intro- 
duced some kind of nationalization of the produce of the 
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land as a counterpart to their nationalization of industry, 
but it is an historical fact that they inherited the present 
system of a corn-monopoly from the first Provisional 
Government, which, for its part, merely carried out ad- 
ministrative measures for which the people of Russia had 
been clamouring long before the Revolution—measures 
which indeed had been partly attempted by the Tsar’s 
Government itself. 

The State monopoly of grain, which made all grain 
and fodder the property of the State (with the exception 
of the amount necessary for seed and for the consumption 
of the producers and their cattle) was established in 
Russia on 25 March, 1917—only twelve days after the 
first outbreak of the Revolution. This far-reaching 
measure, affecting as it did the whole basis of economic 
relationship between the State and the producers, was 
indeed the chief task given to the Provisional Govern- 
ment by the Revolution. 

Speculation in wheat started in Russia almost immedi- 
ately after the beginning of the war. The authorities, 
confident of a surplus of grain, which could not be ex- 
ported because of the war, expected a considerable fall 
in the price of bread. They were considerably shocked 
when the price, on the contrary, went up. After buying 
grain and fodder on a colossal scale for a few months, 
the Government began to experience difficulties in meeting 
the needs of the Army, while the civil population in the 
towns had to pay more and more for their bread. As 
early as February, 1915, the Russian Government was 
compelled to threaten to punish the landowners for grain- 
cornering and speculation. Maximum prices for grain 
and fodder were set up. These measures, however, did 
not improye the situation; in fact, they seemed only to 
intensify the general corruption. Very soon even the 
agents of the Army Commissariat were paying prices in 
excess of the Government’s maximum rates. The more 
the military authorities increased their demands for grain 
(from 300 million poods in 1914-15 to over 500 million 
poods in 1915-16) the higher the speculators raised their 
prices, and the greater became the scarcity of food for 
the civil population. The combined efforts of the land- 
owners, the bankers and the grain-speculators proved 
stronger than all the threats of the Government. 

The “so-called famine,’ which was spoken of thus 
lightly in official circles in the autumn of 1915, became a 
very real thing during the winter of 1915-16, at least, 
among the working classes of Petrograd and Moscow. 
To cope with the situation the Government tried the 
universal remedy of inflating the currency and increasing 
wages; and the workers themselves attempted to defeat 
the speculators by co-operative buying of bread and other 
foodstuffs in the rich southern provinces. But these 
efforts were in vain. The cost of living increased beyond 
anything that these palliative measures could do to bring 
relief. Moreover, as long as money was easily obtainable 
from the Allies, the Russian Government was uncon- 
cerned at the landowners’ inordinate increase in the prices 
of foodstuffs. In 1916, however, Allied money became 
more difficult to obtain and the Government had no al- 
ternative but to make a real effort to break down the 
prevailing high prices, even at the risk of a rupture with 
the landowning classes. 

The first stage of the Russian Revolution was ac- 
complished when in the autumn of 1916 the Government 
was compelled to fix bread-prices. But fixed prices were 
of no use while the market remained “free” for specu- 
lators to dodge the law successfully. The Government was 
soon compelled to take the next step, i.e., the forcible 
acquisition of grain to meet the needs of the Army and 
of the civil population. It is an historical fact of the 
greatest significance that the principle of requisitioning 
grain from the peasants was first established—to satisfy 
an insistent popular demand—by the Minister of Agri- 
culture under the Tsar. Thus the State monopoly of 
grain, which was introduced by the Provisional Govern- 
ment on the morrow of the Revolution was only the 
consummation of measures which were actually in opera- 
tion under the old regime.. 
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The corn-monopoly was strongly opposed not only by 
the landowners and grain-merchants, but by the peasants 
as well. In the opinion of the peasants the fixing of 
grain-prices and the nationalization of the produce of the 
land was downright robbery, as long as other commodities 
remained free for shameless speculation. Indeed, the 
situation was an absurd one, both from the point of view 
of the peasants’ interest and from the standpoint of sound 
economy. The peasants soon found that the price that 
they received for their grain would buy practically 
nothing: forty pounds of grain (one pood) would, for 
instance, buy only a few nails or a horseshoe, if these 
commodities were at all procurable. “Fix the prices for 
the manufactured goods we need, protect us from specu- 
lation, and secure for us the barest necessities of life 
and then we will submit to the corn-monopoly,” such was 
the gist of numerous resolutions passed at meetings of 
peasants during the first few months following the procla- 
mation of the State grain-monopoly. In fact, the de- 
mand that the prices of industrial products should be 
fixed as well as the prices of the agricultural produce 
was as popular an outcry during the months that fol- 
lowed the March Revolution, as was the famous demand 
for the workers’ control of industry. But to control in- 
dustry and private profits was too dangerously near to 
nationalization and socialism, and the Provisional Goy- 
ernment did all in its power to avoid the issue. The more 
one studies the history of those fateful months, the more 
one becomes convinced that the Bolshevik Revolution 
was brought about by the necessity of taking that in- 
evitable next step—State control of the production and 
the distribution of industrial commodities as a counter- 
part to the State control of the produce of the land. 


The first act of the new regime was to try to satisfy the 
extreme need of the peasants for manufactured goods. 
This step was instinctively right, nevertheless the first 
attempt to organize a “trade exchange” with the villages 
was a completé and dismal failure, a fact which proves 
how utterly demoralized Russia had become. As a basis 
for exchange with the peasants the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment managed to collect in the nationalized factories and 
warehouses, goods of a kind most needed by the peasants 
amounting in value to over a thousand million roubles. 
Had these goods reached the peasants as payment for 
their grain-deliveries, the Bolsheviki would certainly have 
solved the food problem, at least for the time being. But 
as a matter of fact this exchange never took place. The 
situation rapidly became one of “help yourself,’ and, as 
a result, practically nothing reached the peasants. The 
factory committees “prohibited” the removal of goods 
from the nationalized factories, and the railway commit- 
tees “appropriated” most of what was eventually sent out. 
After considerable delay, the little that did reach the 
provincial food committees for distribution among the 
peasants, found its way instead into the hands of specu- 
lators, with the result that what actually reached the 
peasants in the end was sold to them by the speculators 
at exorbitant prices. 


The consequence was that the peasants ceased to supply 
the Government with grain. In October, 1917, the Pro- 
visional Government was still able to collect nearly eight 
million poods of grain, but from the time when the 
Bolsheviki came into power, the supply decreased rapidly: 
in November the Soviet Government collected just over 
three million poods; in Decembér the amount dropped to 
two millions; in January and February to under one 
million. The Civil War, which started in the summer, 
1918, completely stopped the peasants’ grain-deliveries; in 
June, 1918, the Bolsheviki were unable to collect more 
than ninety thousand poods. This was the period of the 
worst speculation in bread, and “sackmen” (speculators 
in uniform travelling with sacks of food across their 
shoulders) reaped a rich harvest, battening impartially 
both on the producer and the consumer. 

As this method of “trade exchange” had so completely 
collapsed, the Bolsheviki began to introduce coercive 
measures. First, there were the notorious “Committees 
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of the Poor” and the “Workers Food Detachments.” The 
Bolsheviki believed that the failure of the food supplies 
was due entirely to the bourgeois instincts of the rich 
peasants, the so-called Kulak (the village fist) ; the 
remedy was, therefore, simple enough; to play the poor 
peasants against the rich. So the poor were invited to 
collect the grain from the rich, a part of the grain- 
deliveries being promised to the poor for their own use. 
As to the “Food Detachments” of the workers, they were 
assigned the rdle of “instructors” to the Committees of 
the Poor. The idea was to “help the semi-proletariat of 
the villages to overthrow their exploiters” and so to 
“effect an ‘October Revolution’ in the villages under the 
guidance of the town proletariat.” 

This experiment with the Committees of the Poor was 
of short duration but its results were very instructive. 
Though preached as a war against the exploiters of the 
peasantry—the Kulaks—the peasants felt it to be a war 
against their interests as a class. Instead of “‘splitting the 
village,’ the Committees of the Poor were composed for 
the most part of slackers, hangers-on, and the peasants 
hated them bitterly; while the workers’ detachments were 
universally detested as if they were an enemy army of 
occupation. 

Such was the first stage in the “Bread war,” which has 
been raging in Russia for more than two years, and is 
not yet over. The Committees of the Poor were first 
created in July. 1918. By the end of August the Govy- 
ernment was aware that their food policy was foolish 
and dangerous, and they attempted to revive the system 
of “trade exchange” with the villages. This time the 
Bolsheviki based their policy not on the poor but on 
the Srednisk, i.e., the fairly well-to-do peasants in the 
villages, and on the co-operative societies in the towns. 
The co-operative societies were in great favour in Mos- 
cow at that time, and were being used as the chief in- 
strumentality for smoothing over the differences created 
by the ill-conceived Committees of the Poor. The func- 
tion of the co-operative societies was to supply the 
peasants with the prime necessities of life, and thus to 
induce the peasants to part with their grain to the starv- 
ing population of the towns. In order to give full scope 


to this new form of organized trade-exchange, the Bol- 


sheviki, with their characteristic radicalism, prohibited 
all private trade. 

This new experiment with the “trade-exchanges” was 
as complete a failure as the first experiment had heen for 
the simple reason that industrial production was falling, 
and soon there was nothing to trade with, for the little 
which was produced was absorbed by the constantly 
growing Red army. Failing then to come to a working 
agreement with the peasantry on the basis of trade- 
exchange, the Bolshevik Government, frankly and openly, 
made it compulsory for the peasantry to part with their 
produce to the towns, even though the town populations 
had nothing to give in return; the formula being that 
the farm-produce was taken “on credit,” and that the 
peasants would be fully repaid when the town workers 
had secured the safety of the State, and were free to turn 
once more to the work of reconstruction. 

The Bolshevik Food Department to-day is very strong- 
ly centralized. At the head of it is the commissariat of 
food, then there are the regional food committees, next 
come the provincial and then the county food committees, 
then the district committees, each comprising an adminis- 
trative group of villages, and finally the village food com- 
mittees. All these committees are organized on the same 
principle, namely: a part of their members serve as repre- 
sentatives of local institutions, the other part consists of 
commissars, sent by the food !committee immediately 
above it. Moreover, in every food committee there are 
also representatives of the Central and Local Peasants’ 
and Workers’ Control Department. It is noteworthy that 
the food committees of Petrograd and Moscow have their 
representatives on every important provincial food com- 
mittee in order to obtain as much food as possible for 
the starving capitals. 

Quite a prominent part in the food organization of the 


Soviet Government is played by the so-called “Food 
Army.” This array is composed of two parts, one is a 
new development of the workers’ detachments, mentioned 
above; the other is a real military organization at the 
exclusive disposal of the Food Department. The work- 
ers’ detachments are now organized by the Central Bu- 
reau of the Russian Trade Unions, and their task is to 
assist the food committees in estimating the supplies of 
grain, and to supervise the peasants’ grain-deliveries; 
they are also ted as military escorts for food trains. 
One of the chief functions of the workers’ detachments 
is the carrying on of propaganda work among the 
peasants. In 1919 the number of workers in these de- 
tachments was officially given as 20,000, and no doubt 
it has since increased. The other part of the food army— 
the “shock troops” of the Food Administration—are said 
to number 45,000. These troops consists of Red Army 
men, medically unfit for service at the front. It is stated 
that the mere presence of these troops is sufficient to en- 
sure obedience when requisitions are being made, but it 
is admitted that the peasants, especially the womenfolk, 
have sometimes revolted against them and in some cases 
pitched battles have resulted. 

The Food Administration’s campaign for 1920 was 
considered on the whole to be satisfactory, although only 
about sixty per cent of the total amount produced was 
actually collected. This year’s food campaign is of the 
utmost significance, because the Soviet Government has 
made compulsory the delivery, not only of grain and of 
fodder, as in previous years, but also of vegetables, eggs, 
butter, cattle, meat, flax, hemp and wool. 

MiIcHAEL FARBMAN. 


MISCELLANY. 


I spENT a day in Chicago last week and went to “The 
Beggar's Opera” in the evening. There was as bad a 
storm going as the lake region can furnish, doing its 
best—which is considerable—and yet the theatre was 
nearly full. I was then and there confirmed in the notion 
which I recently set forth in this column, that a really 
good thing has much better chance for a vogue in New 
York if it first establishes itself in the West. The certifi- 
cation of London or Vienna does not push an unknown 
classic or an unknown artist—that is, a great artist— 
very far into the good graces of New York; the reason 
being, probably, that there is too little word-of-mouth 
about it, and New York is pretty well indurated to the 
blandishments of the press-agent. So “The Beggar's 
Opera” came to the Greenwich Village Theatre, played 
awhile, but had no great success. The press did well by 
it, too; the notices were ample and intelligent, as they 
were of our two other distinguished failures of the sea- 
son, Selma Kurz and Leopoldo Mugnone. Nevertheless, 
“The Beggar’s Opera” did not take hold here, and it did 
take hold in Chicago. The reason is, I am told, that 
Chicago took informal and energetic measures to make 
it take hold; which New York never does. 


THE story, as I got it from a friend, is this: “The Beg- 
gar’s Opera” drifted into town, more or less on its uppers, 
and finding a theatre disengaged for a week, took it, 
played to small houses, and then went over into Canada. 
It was imperfectly advertised and like Artemus Ward’s 
Grate Show in Alabama, its success was scaly. Mean- 
while, however, the Chicago newspapers and some influ- 
ential citizens and organizations got together and issued 
a manifesto to the public, proclaiming that “The Beg- 
gar’s Opera” was a truly first-class affair and should 
under no circumstances be allowed to leave Chicago. 
I myself saw this ukase on a large poster in the lobby 
of the theatre, and it was the thing that started me on 
the train of inquiry. Then, it seems, the company made 
a return engagement which was just getting under way 
when I arrived. From all appearances it will succeed. 


My friend was not sure of all the details of this story, 
but thought it was in the main correct; and I myself think 
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it likely to be so, for I have often noticed that Chicago 
is willing to commit itself unreservedly to a good thing, 
and learn about it as it goes along. There is something 
very delightful about this spirit; it largely accounts, I 
think, for my getting greater enjoyment out of hearing 
concerts or the opera in Chicago, especially the opera, 
than in New York. Chicago seems always ready, in 
other words, to accept the rdle of the sincere amateur, 
without much affectation or self-consciousness, quite as 
Eugene Field exhibits it in that attractive volume “Cul- 
ture’s Garland,” which some day Chicago itself will in- 
sist on reprinting and restoring to circulation. One need 
peruse only the one vivacious sketch called “Oon Criteek 
de Bernhardt” in order to see precisely why “The Beg- 
gar’s Opera” must have succeeded in Chicago. Chicago 
would have made it succeed, if somebody had to be car- 
ried out on a shutter; but while attending to this, it would 
also be learning all the reasons, historical and zsthetic, 
why it should succeed. 


New York, on the other hand, never plays the part of the 
glad and willing amateur. It is surfeited, spoiled, in- 
curious and so terribly under hack of the commercial 
manager and the press-agent that it has lost any in- 
stinctive, spontaneous selective power of its own. Hence 
it helplessly permits itself to be done out of excellent 
things, as we see in the case of “The Beggar’s Opera.” 
But let anything good which hails from abroad be 
vouched for by the enthusiasm of Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and New York will be re- 
ceptive and as cordial as anybody would ask. Think of 
Galli-Curci, for instance; not as good a singer as Chicago 
thought she was, not as good as New York itself took 
her for, by any means; but a good singer. How far 
would she have gotten if she had come to New York 
straight from her triumphs in Barcelona or Buenos 
Ayres, and appeared at the Hippodrome? Coming by 
way of Chicago, New York was easy for her. If “The 
Beggar’s Opera” should come back here next season after 
a good run in Chicago, I believe the management would 
fill its pockets. 


I wWonpeR, seriously, whether it might not be a profitable 
venture, in-case “The Beggar’s Opera” holds up well in 
Chicago, to bring it to New York again in the autumn, 
and meanwhile to recruit a second company in Chicago 
for “Polly,” which Gay wrote as a sequel. “Polly” car- 
ries on the principal characters of “The Beggar’s Opera,” 
and also carries on its powerful satire so effectively that 
it was prohibited from performance in England for nearly 
half a century, though it was published and had an im- 
mense sale. Its scene is laid in the West Indies. I be- 
lieve that these two pieces, properly managed. would 
do exceedingly well. If “The Beggar’s Opera” finally 
establishes itself, the management might consider repro- 
ducing some of the original scenery. It would be an 
attraction. Music-lovers and students of music might 
get a good deal of education out of “The Beggar’s Opera,” 
in discovering what can be done in orchestral effects with 
nine instruments. Dr. Pepusch (a Prussian, alas! but a 
naturalized British subject) who arranged the music, was 
said to be no great creative genius, but he certainly under- 
stood orchestral arrangement and also knew the merits 
of the English ballad. I think I should have to hear “The 
Beggar’s Opera” half a dozen times or oftener before 
I could get my mind off the score and notice what was 
doing on the stage. 


Ir is a pity that we in America so seldom get the 
“gloomy Dean” of St. Paul’s correctly quoted. Although 
preposterous enough in his sturdy upper-class social 
philosophy, in theology and metaphysics, Dean Inge is far 
more heterodox and sophisticated than his reputation 
over here would suggest. How many on this side of the 
ocean, for example, know that the Dean is so “advanced” 
‘in his views that his Bishop is constantly besought to 
consider his case and to remove him to precincts less 
conspicuous? Yet somehow, he survives. His latest 


escapade, I hear, was to attack—on Easter Sunday of all 
days in the year—those simple-minded Christians who 
take their symbolism too literally. “Secularism,” he de- 
clared, “is the natural and inevitable nemesis of a super- 
stitious and childish theology.” As for popular religion, 
it had “banished God and turned the clergy into rent- 
collectors for an absentee landlord.” He professed his 
sympathy with the people who, “knowing that they had 
very difficult practical problems to face, resented being 
told by the clergy that heaven—somewhere among the 
stars—was their home.” Only a few weeks before, the 
Dean attacked “the modern apotheosis of State and na- 
tion” in which, after quoting with approval Lord Acton’s 
verdict that the theory of nationalism was absurd and 
criminal he said: “There is nothing particularly sacred 
about the State, which, as far as it is identified with the 
Government, might be the least respectable of all the 
social organizations to which we belong. To worship 
the State is to worship a demon who has not even the 
redeeming quality of being intelligent.” It is hard to 
imagine such remarks as these coming from any of the 
luminaries on the American Episcopal bench. 


I am always protesting against the notion that the 
Congressional Record is dull reading; take these choice 
extracts for example: 


REPRESENTATIVE Sisson. There is testimony that gentlemen 
get in these committees which does not always go into the 
record. My friend, Uncle Joe Cannon, sometimes says to 
the reporter when a witness is on the stand, ‘Just lift your pen 
a minute,’ and then we will frequently get the most illum- 
inating testimony during the time when the pen is lifted. 
REPRESENTATIVE Dewatt. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I think it is entirely safe to say that if the 
arteries of the human body are clogged the physical condition 
of the human body is deteriorating. In other words, there can 
be no sustenance to the body unless the blood circulates freely 
through the veins and arteries. 

SENATOR Kine. Students of our legislative history and of the 
activities of the States are practically unanimous in the view 
that the people suffer from too much rather than from too 
little legislation. Ponderous volumes of statutes like a per- 
ennial stream flow from the printing establishments of our 
country. Then, in addition to the laws of Congress and the 
States, there are municipalities and other State political sub- 
divisions constantly passing ordinances, resolutions, and regu- 
latory decrees affecting the lives and property of the people; 
but that is not all. There are thousands of Federal and State 
agencies, commissions, boards, bureaux, and departments that 
fill the land with their orders, regulations, rules and pro- 
nouncements, and all of these ordinances, rules and regula- 
tions are backed by penal provisions, and their infraction is 
attended by pains and penalties. 

SENATOR THoMaS. Great is popular government in Washing- 
ton. The winning platform of Tittlebat Titmouse was every- 
thing for everybody. This has become a standing principle 
of congressional action, cheerfully recognized and constantly 
applied by both parties. 


MUSIC. 


THE MUSIC OF POLAND. 


Nations reveal themselves in their art as well as in 
their history and politics, and perhaps more definitely in 
music than in any other form of self-expression, for 
music is the true international language; it speaks to the 
poet, the statesman, the soldier, the labourer, in the uni- 
versal tongue of melody—a language understood in vary- 
ime degrees by all mankind. Some nations, however, are 
more potent, more individual in this language, than 
others, and respond more readily to its influence, and in 
turn, make a stronger appeal, give a clearer expression to 
those subtle things which are at the root of a nation’s 
growth or decay. This is true of all nations, for each 
expresses its own individuality in the music it produces; 
but it is peculiarly true of Poland, for nowhere is music 
so essentially typical of the people, so universally loved, 
and so entirely a part of the social life of all classes of 
society as in Poland. 


JOURNEYMAN. 
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One definition of genius is “eternal labour,” yet labour 
alone can not produce a work of genius. Some one has 
said that “genius is born of pain,’ yet suffering often 
dwarfs the development of what might under favourable 
conditions grow into a great creative force. The capacity 
to bear suffering combined with the possession of imagin- 
ation and an idealistic nature, seems in some mysterious 
way to be component parts of genius, and so, perhaps, we 
find a reason for Poland’s great gift of music, for surely 
no people has suffered more than the Poles; none has 
a more vivid imagination, or a higher idealism. It is 
significant that little of real artistic merit appears in the 
musical history of Poland until after its destruction as 
a nation, in 1795, the year of the iniquitous third parti- 
tion. Since that period, Polish music has taken on a new 
and individual character which has made it a world- 
wide influence. 

In the three purely distinctive and characteristic forms 
of Polish music—the polonaise, the mazurka, and the Cra- 
covienne—are reflected those qualities of pride, ambition, 
patriotism and gallantry that are characteristic of these 
people. The polonaise, which Sowienski traces back to 
the early Christmas carols, had its origin, according to 
other Polish writers (and with more reason, one would 
say) in the festivities which celebrated the coronation 
of Henri of Anjou, who was elected king of Poland in 
1574. On this occasion the nobility of the land met in 
Cracow, the ancient capital, and there presented a gor- 
geous pageant. As the lords and ladies passed in magnifi- 
cent procession before the King, the newly-elected sover- 
eign watched and listened in bewildered amazement, for 
not even in Paris had he seen such a dazzling display, 
and never had he heard such wonderful dance music. 
Written in three-four time, this distinctive processional 
dance of Poland is unlike all other dances. Its peculiarity 
consists in “the falling of the beginning upon the strong 
beat of the bar, the last note falling upon the third 
quarter.’ It is a rhythm that produces a strange effect 
of martial ardour and majestic grace. The polonaise, in 
a word, possesses the charm of the French minuet to- 
gether with something which the lovely airs of Louis XIII 
did not and never could have. As one listens to one of 
the polonaises of Chopin one seems to hear the story 
of Poland’s glory and downfall, yet always there is a 
slender but insistent melody which seems to tell of Po- 
land’s dreams and ideals. For undoubtedly Chopin found 
his inspiration for his music in the tragic history of his 
lost nation. Though French in name, and by education 
and affiliation, Chopin was a Pole by ancestry, tempera- 
ment and genius, drawing his inspiration from the folk- 
songs of Poland, giving them by his genius a poetic trans- 
Jation that was national in character yet possessed a 
quality which Polish music had lacked up to that time. 

The mazurka is also in three-four time, but its rhythm 
differs markedly from that of the polonaise. The mazurka, 
says Arenson, the famous critic, “reflects the impression 
of a more personal and individualized character—the 
magic of the mazurka enters the domain of tenderness, 
delicacy, and the most evanescent shades of emotion.” 
Both in the polonaise and mazurka are embodied the 
national songs of the people, a fact which serves to ex- 
plain the hold they possess upon all classes of Polish 
society and also their distinctive charm for foreign music- 
lovers; for consciously or unconsciously, every human 
being seeks to know something of the feelings of his 
fellows in far-off lands, and to catch something of their 
spirit through the medium of their music. 

The Cracovienne or Krakoviak, in two-four time, is 
lively in character and the rhythm is indicated in dancing 
by striking one heel against the other. 

Early in its history, Polish music possessed well-marked 
traits which distinguished it from the music of other 
lands. No less famous a critic than Jaroslaw De Zielinski 
tells us that though Monteverde, the Italian composer, 
has been credited with introducing into musical composi- 
tion the bold effects of unprepared sevenths and ninths, 
it is not generally known that “this modern-ancient chord 
was known and used by Polish composers twenty years 


before Monteverde, which is proved by the works of 
Szamotulski and Somolka.”’ As another critic once caus- 
tically remarked, “the discovery of Monteverde had a 
great future behind it!” 

The first developments in Polish music were fostered 
by the Polish Church; to Saint Adalbert of Prague is at- 
tributed one of the earliest musical compositions of the 
tenth century—a hymn in honour of the Virgin. In his 
propaganda of the Christian faith, the composer-saint 
had a powerful ally in Mieczyslaw I and his son and suc- 
cessor, Boleslas, whose soldiers always chanted Saint 
Adalbert’s hymn, Mére de Dieu, on the eve of battle. 
Poland’s early intercourse and affiliation with the Roman 
See was, perhaps, the most potent factor in the develop- 
ment of her native arts, for it was through the pontifical 
influence that the Polish language became a medium for 
the early Slavonic hymns which did so much to popularize 
music in Poland. Somolkao’s 150th Psalm, the famous 
Laudate dominum in Sanctus Ejus, was sung in Cracow 
in the year 1580 and thereafter the composer was called 
“the Palestrina of the North.” In 1542 the far-famed 
Chapel of the Roratistes was established in Cracow. The 
choir of this religious-musical institution had certain 
points in common with the Singing Schools of Italy, one 
being that women were permitted to join it. Vilna, too, 
was a musical centre about that time, and the custom of 
chanting the strains of Ave Maris Stella was already a 
picturesque feature of the life of that ancient city. 

Miss Rayson in her well-known volume, “Polish Music 
and Composers,” hints at the influence of the Orient in 
the music of that part of Poland which lay nearest to the 
East. 

Warsaw [she remarks], situated at the gate of the Orient, 
bore the imprint of the nomads who crossed her threshold, 
while Cracow was affected by the Jews who established them- 
selves in her midst. There is a strange resemblance be- 
tween the manner in which Indian potentates protected and 
continued to protect Court musicians, and the patronage af- 
forded to her performers by the monarchs and aristocrats 


of Poland. _To this day one lights upon curious little sug- 
gestions of its proximity to the wonder-regions of Asia. 


It would have been strange, indeed, if the emotional 
people of Poland had not been influenced by the minstrels, 
the beggars, the merchants and the story-tellers who came 
from Persia, India, and Armenia with their silks, spices, 
and perfumes, their tales and songs! Miss Rayson’s 
suggestion of Jewish influence in Polish music, is not, 
however, quite so convincing, for that influence came to 
Poland somewhat indirectly through the medium of Jew- 
ish literature rather than directly through Jewish music. 
Miss Rayson goes too far, one feels, when she declares 
that Polish “folk-music could never have been indigenous 
in a country untraversed” by these travellers from the 
East, for no one who has ever heard Polish music can 
have failed to catch something of its grace and charm— 
characteristics which contrast sharply with the grave 
dignity and martial passion of Oriental music. A likely 
explanation of the phenomenon of Polish music is that 
the Poles caught these dissimilar elements in the folk- 
music of neighbouring peoples and wove them into a dis- 
tinctive folk-music of their own, possessing qualities dis- 
tinctly reminiscent of alien characteristics yet dominated 
by their own personality. 

The natural love of pleasure and amusement which is 
characteristic of the Poles made them enthusiastic patrons 
of Italian opera for several generations before 4 native 
composer gave them a real Polish opera. In 1778, 
Kamienski’s “Les Miséres Consolées” was performed in 
Warsaw. Kamienski drew his inspiration from a tragedy 
of Polish history. It was a Silesian, however, Joseph 
Elsner by name, who, seeing the opportunity that now 
presented itself, seized it, and gave to Poland a national 
opera in the Polish tongue. 


After the Treaty of Vienna, in 1815, Poland, for a 
brief while, enjoyed a liberal Constitution and the people 
were free to busy themselves with preparations for the 
further development of their national arts. A plan for a 
school of singing and acting was put into effect in War- 
saw, and Joseph Elsner was made Director. To him, 
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who was now one of the leading figures in the brilliant 
musical and literary life of the city, came young Chopin 
for instruction; and it is said that it was Elsner who 
developed the genius that was to add so much glory to 


Poland’s musical history. Without the steadying impact. 


of Elsner’s stern and exacting methods and example, 
Chopin’s wonderful facility, coupled as it was with a 
somewhat weak and unstable character, might easily have 
degenerated into the composition of merely brilliant crea- 
tions, effective, charming, popular, but ephemeral. The 
painstaking Silesian developed in the future composer an 
artistic conscience, and for this benefaction to the world, 
posterity owes the master, as well as the pupil, a debt of 
gratitude. Another Polish genius—Paderewski—has well 
said of the immortal Chopin: 

All was taken from us; the language and faith of our 
fathers, observance of our ancestral customs, the heritage of 
our past, our national dress, our songs, our poets—Slowacki, 
Karenski, Miekiewicz—Chopin alone was not forbidden to 
us. And yet in him we could still find the living breath 
of all that was prohibited. He was a smuggler who, in 


harmless rolls of music, carried contraband Polish patriot- 
ism to his brothers across the border. 


Thus in the universal language of music Poland has 
carried her message of national inspiration, her “contra- 
band patriotism” to her people exiled in other lands. 

PAULINE CARRINGTON BovuveE, 


Pe lERS TO THE EDITORS. 


A QUESTION FROM TEXAS. 


Sirs: I am eager to follow the counsel of Professor Santyana 
who says in the Freeman, 30 March, that “Wisdom is to en- 
joy life.” But I am perplexed when I see right alongside 
this sympathetic exhortation his words to the effect that we 
have no right to the use of that very elementary necessity for 
subsistence—land. As one of the uninitiated I should be 
thankful for some light on how I may practise that wisdom 
of enjoyment without having so much as the right of access 
to the source of my subsistence. I am, etc., 

Bryan, Texas. S. LoMANITz, 


PROBLEMS IN ECONOMICS. 


Sirs: If your aim is to start people thinking you have suc- 
ceeded with me, so thoroughly that you must not complain if 
I come back at you with a question. 

Why do accounting and economics so seldom touch? By 
economics we learn, for example, that there are three factors 
in production—land, labour, and capital. The reward of land- 
ownership is rent, and also all profits flowing from monopoly. 
The reward of capital is interest. The reward of labour is 
wages, including, of course, wages of management, or profits 
flowing from managerial ability. If that is true, then the 
price I pay for bread, for coal, for shoes, for a book, may 
be distributed under those three heads, excepting perhaps that 
portion in taxes paid to a blank and blank Government. 

The United States Department of Labour tells us with the 
gravity “of conviction, that rent amounts to 13.4 per cent of 
the average family-budget, or did in 1913. Why doesn’t some 
one tell them we pay rent with every cent we spend for food, 
clothing, fuel and light, and miscellaneous. Why doesn’t some 
one start calculating how much we really pay? Perhaps some 
economist actually has done it? But if this is a virgin field, 
why not start explorations through a study of this kind? 

Take the simplest case I can think of, which is coal at the 
pit mouth. For one company, for one year, analyse the price 
of that coal, and tell us what the elements are under the econ- 
omist’s headings of land, labour, and capital, Take a company 
where the ownership is absentee, for choice, and the labour- 
element will be easily fixed. Profits then would be easy to 
divide between interest, even on watered capital, and returns to 
privilege. The next easiest example would be grain at the 
elevator. A wheat farmer in a year grows m bushels, and 
sells them all for a return of x dollars. His land is worth 
so much, improvements or capital so much. Figure the per 
cent of his production going to rent, to capital, to labour. To 
go any farther, transportation must be analysed, which is not 
so hard, considering that rates are fairly uniform, and the 
railway-books are open. The transportation of a bushel of 
wheat or a ton of coal is the production or the increase of a 
value in the article by the changing of its location. Divide the 
cost into its economic elements. 


These are all comparatively easy problems. After having 
sharpened his wits on them, an economist might take the shares 
of rent, labour, and capital represented in the price of an iron 
bolt in the five and ten cent store, or the glass paper-weight 
on my desk. If he survives these let him take up a rocking 
chair, a candy box, or an Old Master. 

I am sure my suggestion is clear. It only remains to add 
that if by the grace of God past figures can be attained so that 
the percentages for past ages could appear—then something 
that has been and is now more or less vague conjecture would 
become fact. 

This would not do for a B.A. or even a Ph.D. thesis. Three 
years might skim the surface of the problem. But I can think 
of few more productive lines for a life-work. I am, etc., 
New York City. JANET R. AIKEN, 


EDUCATING OUR SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Sirs: In your editorial under date, 6 April, 1921, you take 
occasion to remark: 

The point to be remembered is that our public-school system is 
not primarily an educational system. It is a system of propaganda. 
The schools are controlled by the Government which is the agent of 
privilege. 

You ‘have understated the case, and yet, for lack of data, 
few people will find it possible to give credence to your very 
moderate arraignment of the “system” that controls our public- 
school system. When you say that it is a system of propa- 
ganda you have stated the exact truth. But the control of 
that propaganda system by “privilege” is much more simple, 
effective and direct than your subsequent remark would imply. 

Neither people nor government has anything to say about 
the public-school system. The agents of privilege who con- 
trol the public-school system are Chamber of Commerce mem- 
bers on the School Board and Chamber of Commerce mem- 
bers in the office of the City Superintendent of Schools. That 
City Superintendents and School Board members are always 
members of the Chamber of Commerce is no mere coincidence. 
The thing has been cunningly planned and plotted so that it 
shall so be. If there is any exception to this rule I have yet 
to hear of it, and I have given much time to an investigation 
of this particular phase of our educational problem, The 
United States Chamber of Commerce maintains a subsidiary 
organization composed of Chamber of Commerce Secretaries 
and City Superintendents for the express purpose of “helping” 
the schools. Labour, which represents the exploited class of 
our citizenry, is debarred from participation in the adminis- 
tration of “public” school affairs. If anyone doubts the truth 
of this statement, let him attempt the election of “labour” 
members of the School Board. He will then be disillusioned. 
I am, etc., 


Omaha, Nebraska. GEoRGE BENTLEY. 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONS. 


Strs: I had not till to-day seen your number of 16 February 
in which you published a letter from Mr. Albert Schinz con- 
cerning my article on Guillaume Apollinaire. Mr. Schinz 
considers that in my article I gave a wrong impression about 
the war-poetry of France, and that aman who likes Appollin- 
aire and deems Peguy a “negligible quantity” would not ap- 
preciate war-poetry. He adds: “Of course Mr. O’Sullivan 
has a right to his opinion, but he ought not to say that it is 
the opinion prevalent in France. One of the best-selling books 
in France in 1920 was an anthology of war-poems, ‘Le Livre 
Epique.’ ” 

This book is not at any rate, one that hits you in the face in 
every bookshop and big railway station, like Benoit’s “Pour 
Don Carlos,’ which is undoubtedly a “best-seller,” or even 
like Raoul Ponchon’s “La Muse au Cabaret,” which is a “best- 
seller’ among books of poetry. This afternoon I called at 
two book stores and asked for “Le Livre Epique.”’ The shop- 
men did not seem very familiar with it: they both said they 
could get it for me. Let me say, however, that there is a 
difference between the best-selling book in France and the 
best-selling book in French. I believe some of the South 
American nations are considerable buyers of French war- 
poetry. 

As for Apollinaire, three quarters of his “Calligrammes” 
is war-poetry. It is not his best poetry, but it is some of the 
best war-poetry I know of. As a matter of fact, I have never 
said that Peguy is a “negligible quantity.” It is too soon to 
say whether he is or not, because he has been seized by a 
certain section and his fame artificially inflated for political 
ends. What can be safely said is that he has managed to 
develop one of the most tiresome styles that ever a writer had. 
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I suppose Mr. Schinz is a Frenchman, yet it is hard to see 
how he advances the interest of his country by insisting that 
the present state of mind in France is belligerent. For my 
part I would say that in France to-day there is far less gloating 
over and glorifying the events of the war than there is in 
England and the United States and the British colonies. There 
is an association of ex-soldiers of France, but it has nothing 
of the pretentiousness and hubbub of the American Legion. 
Many of those who fought in the war do not even trouble to 
belong to it. Only the other day I was in the company of 
three former soldiers. They had all been living in the hell of 
the trenches for at least three years, but they never spoke of 
their battles. They were all three cultivated young men and 
they talked of poetry and poets, but not of war-poets. 

At the present moment there is not one play on the Parisian 
stage which turns on the war. The few war-plays which met 
with success in 1920 had a pacifist tendency. But only a dram- 
atic genius could make a war-play acceptable just now, whether 
pacifist or bellicose in tone. 

One of the best places to gauge the popular taste is a popular 
music-hall, because the writer of a vaudeville revue is in far 
closer contact with his public than is a journalist, or even a 
dramatist. In a French revue the least stroke which rubs 
the public the wrong way is howled down without pity. The 
revue writer, therefore, can not abandon himself to his own 
vagaries; all his talent is devoted to finding out what the bulk 
of the public thinks, and putting it over. With this in mind, 
I went the other evening to the well-known Concert Mayol. 
So far as public affairs are concerned, the following were the 
leads: 

1. Abuse of all politicians and profiteers. 

2. A harangue expressing the hope that France would soon 
be able to lay armaments aside and in her historic role 
of champion of human freedom and of the oppressed 
devote herself to aiding and inspiring humanity. 

3. A boy enters a toy-shop and asks for a figure dressed 
as a soldier. The toyman replies gently that he keeps 
nothing of that kind, and he takes the opportunity to 
urge parents not to give their children warlike notions. 
In a word, a variation of the much-abused song: “I 
Didn’t Raise My Boy to be a Soldier.” 

4. After all the sonorous platitudes which we have heard 
about the Unknown Soldier, the only really moving thing 
I have heard on the subject came from the humble poet 
of this revue: The boy lying out there under the arch 
if he had lived might have been a benefactor of humanity 
like Pasteur, a great poet like Victor Hugo, or he might 
have had a heart like the Christ’s, and once more save 
the world and bring peace on earth. 

Altogether, nothing could have been more evangelical than 
the general tone of this revue, but all such sentiments were 
violently applauded, especially in the cheaper parts of the 
house. I can not answer for the other revues in Paris, and 
heaven forbid that I should have to sit through them all to 
find out, but in this revue there was no mention of the Germans 
from beginning to end. The only foreign country that was 
chaffed at was the United States, the topic being the dry 
laws, and the chaffing was done with much good-nature. The 
American girl was represented by a young woman of consider- 
able good looks and astonishing powers of observation, for she 
gave the best rendering of the American girl I have ever seen 
on any stage, including the American. I am, etc., 

Paris, France. Vincent O’SULLIVAN. 


BOOKS. 


ONE ON A TOWER. 


TuInk, if you will, of the different sorts of places 
that different authors write in: some in bungalows, 
some in offices, some in hall-bedrooms; and some few 
in libraries, as veridically reported through the illus- 
trated literary periodicals. Then, too, their costumes: 
some in shirt-sleeves; some in sport-clothes; some in 
dressing gowns or in monks’ robes, like Balzac; some 
in rags and some in tags and some in velvet gowns.... 

Of all these men the most fortunate should be the 
man who writes in a real library, in a real country 
house conveniently distant from town; who intensifies 
his seclusion by turning his thoughts to distant lands 
and remote epochs, and by working in garments that 
remove him still farther from the Here and Now. 


One can not be too sure just how Mr. James Branch 
Cabell is garbed when bending over his desk some 
dozen miles from Virginia’s Richmond; but one feels 
confident that such a withdrawal justifies a special 


' costume, borrowed from an earlier age and worn with 


a special mien. 

So situated, one is shut in from the stir of the 
general air and tends to ignore the beat of the public 
pulse. The next stage beyond ordinary seclusion is 
seclusion in the well-known Ivory Tower. However, 
let us hasten to cancel the “ivory.” Mr. Cabell’s Tower 
is not of ivory—no, not exactly. Rather is it frescoed, 
mosaicked, even adorned with equivocal sculptures 
from strange, far lands. Really it is not the retired 
abode of utter innocence. It is more nearly the abode 
of self-idealization. 

I find Mr. Cabell’s earlier books, and several of his 
later ones, sprinkled with personal allusions. Some of 
these have their obscurities, but all of them have their 
choicenesses. Some of these allusions are autobio- 
graphical; some of them topographical. Some of them 
are both, as might be expected from a man who pur- 
sues genealogy and heraldry and who is conscious of 
good old English origins and affiliations. Relatives—if 
ancestors—may yield a certain satisfaction. Before 
such a scenic background as that supplied by family 
records, a man tends to take on a different aspect and 
to embellish a different view. He may incline to 
idealize a little both life and art. Yes, and himself. 


It can hardly be said that Mr. Cabell, despite the 
number of his printed volumes, has ever shown any 
great tendency to open up his Tower and wave a 
greeting to the world below. Newspaper-life in Rich- 
mond and New York did not bring prominence; neither 
did the insistent praises of the late editor of Harper's 
Magazine, sung through many years. Photographs 
and biographical notes have been pleasingly rare. 
Critics of consequence have assured our man that he 
could never hope to be popular. Perhaps only an in- 
quiring censorship could have brought him into a real 
publicity. 

Mr. Cabell’s Tower has always been ambulant— 
America, England, France, and the Nowhere-No-time 
of vague myth and tradition; and he sits in it and 
writes as it rocks. But its general tendency is to 
trundle back to France. Here it commands a wide 
medieval prospect—a world hung with tapestry and 
carpeted with legend, a world whose social and amatory 
ideals he surveys and upholds, just as Mr. Ralph 
Adams Cram surveys and upholds its artistic and in- 
dustrial ideals. Both hark back to an age that was 
unified, a world certain of its beliefs and prepared to 
act upon them. “Faith,” in the definition of the sharp 
schoolboy, “is believing what you know isn’t true”; but 
better to act on a belief which may not be well-founded 
than to hesitate, as to-day does, from lack of any be- 
lief at all. 

Well, Mr. Cabell believes firmly enough in medizval 
France, and his medizvals believe firmly enough in 
themselves. Yet a rocking tower plays hob with lati- 
tude and longitude, especially moral latitude and longi- 
tude, and duty towards the present hour sometimes 
receives scant consideration. The tower gets off its 
trolley. Then the Law, conscious of the dislocation, 
steps in and makes its inquiry. “Mr. Cabell, what does 
‘Jurgen’ mean?” Raised eyebrows. “Why, is any- 
thing wrong about it? I’m sure I hadn’t the slightest 
notion of an impropriety”—and those who know Mr. 
Cabell know that, of all who were shocked and sur- 
prised, he was shocked and surprised the most. 
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Thus the self-absorbed, self-devoted artist, working 
out his theme—and letting the shocks fall where they 
may. One can even fancy Mr. Cabell, in the midst of 
that seclusion which is at once self-idealization and 
self-realization, as casting open his topmost casement 
and plaintively asking the Law to go away. But the 
Law has seemed disposed to throw back a long neck and 
reach up a long arm and to invite him down to a 
general consideration of the scope of his own deeds— 
since words are such. 

One more novelist, in fact, to lose his social bearings 
in the absorbing stress of creation: Flaubert over 
again. The author of “Madame Bovary” probably had 
a moral aim superior to that of the author of “Jurgen,” 
but no higher an artistic aim. “Jurgen” was Mr. Cabell 
in fullest efflorescence—an ordered landslide of wit, 
whimsy, daring, erudition, élan, mischievousness, and 
rich, high, unflagging invention. But it was all art 
for art, art for cleverness and ingenuity and whimsi- 
cality, art for an elaborate, towering, many-storied jest 
in which personal idiosyncracy and personal irre- 
sponsibility were allowed to count for considerably 
more than the proprieties, or even—to be a little harsh 
with our gay, satiric and momentumful friend—the 
essential decencies. 

But circumstances alter cases, and I would scale 
down any probable harm to a reasoned minimum. I 
see Mr. Cabell living a life of his own in a self- 
idealizing retirement, guarded from certain practical] 
contacts with this rude world, surrounded by many 
shelves of late Latin, medieval and Renaissance 
authors of the less edifying class, and gradually losing 
(by reason of a currency unjustly limited through 
many years) any sharp sense of definite and responsible 
relationship to the society of his day. His choice of a 
remote field—remote alike as regards time and place— 
has doubtless helped to accentuate his slant. I make no 
doubt there are mornings when he has a momentary 
difficulty in distinguishing himself from Nicolas de 
Caen, and noons when he can not always draw a clear 
line between himself and the clerk Horvendile, and 
evenings when he is nearly at one with Felix Kennas- 
ton, and dark midnights when he must struggle to 
keep himself separate from John Charteris . 

“Figures of Earth’’—if this new work is to be 
unified along its simplest axis—offers us, in Manuel, 
another Kennaston: as in “The Cream of the Jest,” 
we face the creative artist (here a “maker of images’’) 
in the process of adjusting himself as comfortably as 
he may to the exigent daily facts and demands of 
social and domestic life. Wherever and whenever that 
fertile, fantastic Poictesme may be, our author sees it 
with half an eye still fixed on the vie privée of Vir- 
ginia: throughout he remains delicately conscious of 
himself and his own concerns, however much those of 
the race at large may receive due and exciting recog- 
nition. Yet Poictesme handily predominates, and it is 
manipulated anew with increased freedom, flexibility, 
and insouciance. Less than ever are we sure just 
where it is and just when it was: but through the 
fluttery agitations of this shimmering medium (upon 
which Mr. Cabell is now as dependent as is Mr. 
Chesterton on paradox or Mr. Sinclair Lewis on 
reportage) we catch the outlines of his equivocal 
presentment. 

Shall we not indeed see Mr. Cabell as a prankish 
priest intent, behind some veil, upon his mystery? Not 
all cults and their hierophants have invariably worked 
towards piety, nor under the sense of a keen social 


1“Figures of Earth.” James Branch Cabell. New York: Robert 


M. McBride Co. 


and moral responsibility. On the contrary. Yet we 
might ask our mystic to descend to the foot of his 
Tower or to the fore-court of his temple, putting his 
foot on firm, honest ground, looking about regardfully 
for the presence of friends and neighbours, and asking 
himself whether, after all, he hasn’t some duty towards 
them, if only the negative duty of being a bit more 
discreet. 


But here we are, demanding the most footless and 
futile of things—asking an artist to make himself over, 
to alter the essential hang of his character, and to 
change the general sweep of his literary draperies. A 
man’s character is like a pair of trousers—tinker with 
them ever so-little, and you alter the whole swing; for 
better, if you know how; for worse, if you don’t. 
Shall we take the responsibility of altering the pantalon 
under discussion? On the whole, no. Decorum would 
doubtless gain; but the world would dull, the Flesh 
would pale, the Devil would droop, and the high horse 
of Invention would lower his proud crest beyond the 
certainty of a pick-up. Only those readers who are 
well-enough disciplined to follow closely a conscious 
artist in his work of self-realization will grasp the 
nature and the intricacies of certain thematic strands; 
and they, of course, are seasoned, acclimatized, immune. 
The merely prurient, coursing over such difficult 
ground as much of Mr. Cabell’s is, get winded almost 
at the start. All the same, one may congratulate one 
self—referring rather to “Jurgen” than to its successor 
—on not being in charge of a paddock of clever colts 
and fillies, with sharp eyes, nimble feet and ears 
a-prick. You might prefer that such should crop Mr. 
Harold MacGrath or nibble at Mr. Holworthy Hall or 
browse on Mr. Scott Fitzgerald; and a likely youngster, 
with justifiable hopes for a future, must deserve—and 
desire—rather better fodder than that. But Mr. Cabell, 
meanwhile, remains a cate ambrosial for the ex- 
perienced and determined adult. 


Henry B. Futwer. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


JAPAN’S preservation of her status of national inde- 
pendence and equality with the Western Powers at a 
time when practically all the other Asiatic peoples ‘have 
fallen under the more or less formal tutelage of various 
European nations, may be ascribed to the curious mixture 
of conservatism and adaptability in the Japanese national 
character. Japan has always displayed a remarkable 
capacity to assimilate the achievements of foreign coun- 
tries without losing her own peculiar and distinctive 
national culture. In the early centuries of her history 
she profited by the importation of Chinese laws, Chinese 
ethics, Chinese printing; but she never came within the 
orbit of Chinese political influence. More recently she 
has protected herself against the aggression of the West- 
ern nations by adopting, with remarkable skill and facility, 
their most advanced forms of military and industrial de- 
velopment. Mr. Hara, in his “Introduction to the History 
of Japan,” represents this tendency to import and assimi- 
late foreign institutions as a disarming trait of the 
Japanese character: 

Nowadays [he says], the Japanese are frequently described 
as a people who entertain an inveterate antagonism to for- 
eigners. Can such an opinion ‘hold ground in the face of the 
indisputable evidence of Japan’s importation of so many foreign 
things, material as well as spiritual? 

But this interpretation suffers, perhaps, from excessive 
amiability. One feels that the adoption of tested and 
efficient alien practices is just as likely to be a mark of 
foresighted enmity as of zeal for internationalism. 

Mr. Hara interestingly describes the medieval phase 


1*An Introduction to the History of Japan.’’ Katsuro Hara. New 
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of Japanese history which has been either generally ig- 
nored or superficially treated by Occidental historians. 
The history of Japan up to her modernist awakening in 
1867 is essentially similar to that of any European country 
during the period when the feudal system was unchecked 
by the power and prestige of a strong ruler. There was 
the same institution of class-rule, based upon the owner- 
ship of land, and the same tendency towards decentraliza- 
tion, often accompanied by fierce feuds among the nobles 
themselves. Local cultural centres sprang up among the 
Japanese principalities, just as among the Italian cities 
and the petty German courts. 

The Japanese were quick to perceive that the feudal 
state is an anachronism in the age of highly developed 
financial imperialism. The rapid transformation of Japan 
into a modern nation along Western lines, after the com- 
paratively bloodless overthrow of the medieval institu- 
tions, is a remarkable instance of a whole nation making 
an intelligent, disciplined move for self-preservation. The 
feudal contempt for trade was obliterated; and _ the 
Japanese soon acquired the reputation of being an efficient 
commercial people. The feudal levies gave way to an 
army based upon the principle of universal conscription, 
which proved its quality in the war with Russia. With 
amazing promptness the administration of the country 
was brought into harmony with these new developments. 

Mr. Hara’s sketch of medieval Japanese life, com- 
pressed and inadequate though it necessarily is, indicates 
clearly enough the factors which have enabled Japan to 
preserve her Far Eastern hegemony. One finds it diffi- 
cult to repress a feeling of cynical pleasure that at least 
one Oriental country has been able to beat the predatory 
Western Powers at their own game. 

W. H. CHAMBERLIN. 


WALT WHITMAN’S BEGINNINGS. 


However we rank Whitman as a teacher, there can be 
no question about his position as a poet. The best opinion 
in England, while taking offence at the coarseness of one 
side of his teaching, early declared him to be one of the 
world’s great poets; the best opinion of France, while 
objecting somewhat to the strain of Puritan preacher 
and social reformer that lay in him, has followed suit; 
the best opinion of Germany and Russia is making up 
its mind to accept him, if it has not done so already. 
Whitman as a poet belongs to the world; if he 
is still unread or unappreciated in America, it is because 
America, so far, has scarcely begun to understand the 
first principle of literary taste: that loftiness and pro- 
fundity of theme, sustained thought, full and complete 
expression, are the inevitable factors which make for 
great poetry, wherever it may appear. 

The study, therefore, of Whitman’s genesis is, at bot- 
tom, purely a psychological one. As the present genera- 
tion gets further and further away from the giants of the 
past, it interests us to know exactly what it was that 
made them giants. The answer in Whitman’s case is 
plain. As these two volumes’ will demonstrate, Whitman 
began life with a tremendous faith in America’s destiny. 
That faith was, in itself, but little justified by the scenes 
and sights of his early manhood. The spectacle of the 
dedication of Grace Church, attended by ranks of 
bloated, well-fed worshippers, while paupers stood with- 
out on the pavement, must have been enough to give the 
most stout-hearted believer pause. The spectacle of the 
specious, gewgaw, hollow magnificence of the ’ forties, 
described also by Dickens, must also have afforded this 
ardent young apostle of Americanism many a twinge of 
doubt. Whitman, too, might possibly have grown soured 
and sceptical, even with his great fund of love and faith 
for his country, had not his eye chanced to light upon a 
sentence of Emerson, quoted in these pages: “When we 
look at ourselves in the light of thought, we discover 
that our lives are embosomed in beauty.” 


1“The Gathering of the Forces.” 
Black and Cleveland Rodgers. 
ns. 
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I, too, Whitman must have reflected at that moment, 
find my life not a mere waste, an aridity of daily journal- 
ism, a striving to little or no purpose, but, in its essence, 
filled with sheer beauty and faith triumphing over all 
obstacles. Should I not then speak what is in me? So 
he resigned his position as editor, fastened to his desk 
the phrase “Make the Work” and began to build the 
edifice of ‘Leaves of Grass,’ which turned out to be for 
him and for the world at large, not the preachment that 
he probably at first planned, nor the act of rebellion that 
others saw in his writing, but, essentially, a monument to 
great religious faith. Great religious faith is the essence 
of the world’s greatest poems: Homer, A®schylus, Dante, 
the epics of India. Shakespeare with his tragic doubt 
and denial, Sophocles perhaps, Euripides certainly, have 
stood at the opposite end of the scale; but after the inner 
torment of Milton followed Shakespeare, after Euripides 
fled from Athens, poetry lay extinct and lifeless for many 
years. 

The whole Occidental world is now rapidly losing faith 
in itself, and it is not likely that we shall see another 
Whitman, unless he arises in the East. Therefore we 
take a certain melancholy interest in this disinterring of 
relics from the journalistic youth of one who was greater 
than we are. These articles tell us little that is new about 
the man, except that he was not a rabid abolitionist, as 
many have supposed, but, on the contrary, sufficiently a 
believer in popular liberty to accept the moderate solu- 
tion of the slavery problem advocated by Lincoln. If the 
re-publication of all this early journalistic work tends to 
attract attention to the greater message of individual 
faith and of individual rebellion against law which he 
left in “Leaves of Grass,” much good may perhaps even 
yet be done. The outstanding impression that these two 
volumes leave upon the mind is: that Whitman in his 
demand for beauty and in his insistence upon a native 
American literature, followed the lead established for him 
by Poe; that in his gospel of self-reliance and optimistic 
self-glorification he followed Emerson; that in his de- 
testation of laws, customs, ordinances, he was a pupil of 
Thoreau. Therefore “Leaves of Grass’? was produced, not 
only because Whitman was ripe for the times, but because 
the times were ripe for him. Let this be a lesson to all 
those critics who say that we can examine any work of 
art without a study of sociology. ; 


JouN Goutp FLercHer. 


INTERPRETING DEMOCRACY. 


As we in the United States approach the completion of 
a century and a half of existence as an independent na- 
tion, it becomes especially fitting that we should give 
heed to the Delphic counsel “Know Thyself” which So- 
crates transmitted as an admonition to his fellow- 
Athenians, whose example and political fortune the 
framers of our Constitution in their deliberations con- 
sidered so gravely. To this process of self-examination 
Professor Merriam’s study of “American Political Ideas’ 
is a welcome contribution. The author, who is Professor 
of Political Science in the University of Chicago and as 
an alderman has taken an active part in the government 
of the city of Chicago, had already given us a “History 
of American Political Ideas,’ in which he had carried 
his study down to the Civil War. In his new work he 
has covered the period between the Civil War and our 
entry into the World War. It is a book well calculated, 
in its plan, to serve as an aid in national self-knowledge; 
for its purpose, as the author declares in the preface, is 
“to trace the broad currents of American political thought 
in their relation to the social, economic and political ten- 
dencies of the time.’ 

In keeping with this admirable purpose, Professor 
Merriam’s book is a good deal more than a history of 
theories of sovereignty, of forms of government, of State 
policy and of political party programmes. What we find 
in these pages is in harmony with the following observa- 


1“American Political Ideas.” 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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tion by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb in their “Constitution 
for a Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain”: 


In the first years of the twentieth century the world has 
become aware of a new and more fundamental cleavage of 
opinion—due to a revolution in thought with regard to the 
nature of democracy. It came to be realized that the demo- 
cratic organization of a community involved the acceptance of 
the representation, not of man, but of man in the leading 
aspects of his life in society: man as a producer, man as a 
consumer, man as a citizen concerned with the continued ex- 
istence and independence of his race and community, or with 
the character of the civilization that he desires; possibly also 
man as a seeker after knowledge, or man as a religious 
personality. .. . This new conception of democracy springs in 
fact from observation of the living tissue of society. 

A similar conception of the “progressive adaptation of 
democratic ideas to new economic and social conditions” 
impresses itself upon the reader of Professor Merriam’s 
studies of the living tissue of American society during 
the half-century between our two great wars. While 
the “new and fundamental cleavage of opinion” of which 
the British writers speak has, perhaps, not become so 
clear in this country as it has elsewhere, American his- 
tory affords a better example than any other of the con- 
ditions which this new conception of democracy reflects. 
In the first chapter of his book, our author has described 
this “background of American political thought.’ This 
background has been greatly transformed during the half- 
century covered by the survey, and the effect of this 
transformation is reflected in the political thought of the 
country. What, if it can be summed up in a few words, 
has been this effect? 

Professor Dunning, in his new book upon “A History 
of Political Theories from Rousseau to Spencer,’ thus 
characterizes the political ideas of the ancient Greeks: 

That the name given to the ensemble of ideas about social man 
was’ ‘politics’ was due to the preoccupation of the Greeks with 
their particular social unit, the city-State or polis. The polis 
was to them primarily a society and only subsidiarily a State. 
It was ethical, furnishing the norm of right and duty. It was 
juristic, embodying in its institutions the foundations of law. 
It was economic, determining the conditions of material pros- 
perity. It was sociological, revealing the principles that 
produced not only the best men, but also the best form of 
association among men, It finally was political, solving the 
problems of authority and liberty—of the control of one human 
will by another. This last is the characteristic that has re- 
mained through all the transformations of the ages ultimate 
and essential in theory deemed specifically political. Whatever 
institutions and relations have been thought of as the subject 
matter of any other science, those concerned with the regu- 
lation and control of one man or group of men have been 
undeviatingly the subject matter of politics. And the funda- 
mental problem of political theory has been constantly to de- 
termine on what principles the relation of authority and sub- 
mission can be-explained and justified. 

Now, it seems to be the breaking away from this last 
characteristic as the “ultimate and essential in theory 
deemed specifically political” and the return to something 
like the full Greek conception of the “political,” that is 
the outstanding effect of the transformation of American 
political thought during the past half-century. Our civil- 
ization has become predominantly urban and industrial, 


_ and it is because, in the industrial problems of our cities, 


all the aspects of man’s life in society—the ethical, the 
juristic, the economic, the political—so obviously de- 
mand equal considération that our cities have become 
once more “primarily a society and only subsidiarily a 
State’ Though Professor Merriam has not explicitly 
drawn this conclusion, it is nevertheless the burden of 
every chapter of his book. Had he carried his study a 
few years further, he would have encountered the 
“pluralists” in political theory (of whose thought Miss 
Follett’s book “The New State,” just out in a second edi- 
tion, is the most comprehensive American statement) who 
“attack the State” just because the conception of the 
“control of one human will by another” as the be-all and 
the end-all of the State is for them a conception insuf- 
ficiently social. The “new and fundamental cleavage of 
opinion” noted by Mr. and Mrs. Webb has here become 
manifest and conscious. But it would be wholly to mis- 
interpret the conditions of contemporary American life 
not to see that a like conception of the political State is 
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a product that the conditions of our American life, more 
certainly than any other, perhaps, are bound to bring 


forth. 

The second chapter of Professor Merriam’s book is a 
survey of “typical interpretations of democracy.” These 
are concerned, during the period covered, with the ques- 
tion of what the writer calls “internal democracy.” The 
exposition of these typical interpretations is the subject 
of a comprehensive survey in another chapter and of 
a briefer study of “political ideas in American literature.” 
Reading these chapters together, one can not fail to be im- 
pressed with the fact, noted elsewhere by Professor 
Charles A. Beard, that during the period under discussion 
there were no great outstanding personalities, who were 
able to build a system of political thought. Professor 
Beard has not offered to explain this obvious fact and 
there is certainly not one single explanation of it. But, 
other explanations apart, it may be doubted whether we 
should expect to find formulations of systems of political 
thought, by personalities however dominant, during a 
period in which there has been such expansion and con- 
sequent fluidity of the very concept of the “political” it- 
self. 

One misses in these studies a survey of the influence 
of the press—which, in this case, would mean largely the 
weekly and monthly periodical press—upon the develop- 
ment of American political ideas. Little effort has been 
made to single out this influence, which must have been 
considerable, for we are a periodical-reading people, and 
if there have been few great outstanding thinkers to give 
direction to our political ideas, the influence of lesser 
minds working through the press must have been cor- 
respondingly greater. 

TuHeropore M. Ave-LALLEMANT. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


THE somewhat magniloquent title of Mr. J. C. Squire’s latest 
collection of essays, ‘Life and Letters,” is in itself mislead- 
ing. For there is nothing in them to indicate that their au- 
thor conceives “letters” to have any serious connexion with 
“life,” except as the texture of one’s tablecloths might have 
a serious connexion with one’s dinner. Mr. Squire has elected 
to fill the role of easy-going literary causeur, and there is no 
denying that he fills it gracefully, if not brilliantly. “Life 
and Letters” offers us the usual olio of essays on subjects 
ranging from “Rabelais” to “Mr. Conrad’s Masterpiece,” from 
“Shakespeare’s Workmanship” to “Mr. Asquith as an Author,” 
with mildly facetious disquisitions on “Short Cuts to Helicon” 
and “The Infinitives That Were Split.” None of it is poorly 
written, and none of it is excellently written. Mr. Squire’s 
judgments are never grotesquely wrong, and they are never 
triumphantly right. One is, indeed, slightly ruffled when he 
asserts that Whitman “was most of the time a bad artist, and 
deliberately a bad artist.’ On the other hand, one is very 
nearly moved to applause when he says, “There is a kind 
of hollow simplicity and clarity which rings more false than 
anything in the world.” But on the whole he says precious 
little that stirs us noticeably one way or the other. His 
criticism of his contemporaries is too timid and inconclusive 
to be really interesting, and his criticism of older authors 
consists almost wholly of a re-hash of the accepted judgments, 
for he has not the erudition to criticize them confidently at 
first hand. Too frequently, indeed, he coritents ‘himself with 
recounting anecdotal clichés about embalmed celebrities, Per- 
haps it is ungrateful to ask for bread when Mr. Squire offers 
us this kind of cake. Only, one wishes he would be more cir- 
cumspect with his titles. F,N. A., jun. 


AN easy way to write a history of philosophy is to choose a 
particular system, and then point out to what extent every 
other system in turn approximates to your thesis. At any 
rate, this is the usual method of procedure, mitigated by the 
degree of deference to disinterestedness that the intellectual 
hospitality of the author can allow. Unhappily in Mr. W. T. 
Stace’s “Critical History of Greek Philosophy,” that degree 
is painfully small. In the development of Greek thought Mr. 
Stace discerns little else than an attempt to reach the ineffable 


goal of logical idealism. He rates each contribution precisely 
1“Tife and Letters.” J. C. Squire. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. ‘ ss : 
2A Critical History of Greek Philosophy. Ww. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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according as it approaches his formula of rationalism pure and 
undefiled—which gives him the advantages and the disad- 
vantages of rigid consistency and unequivocal clarity. Mr. 
Stace seems to see the earlier Greek thinkers as runners in a 
kind of relay race, in which the torch of truth is carried 
farthest by Aristotle, who nearly scales our author’s pinnacle 
of unpolluted thought. But, alas, a closer inspection of Aris- 
totle’s ideas reveals the distressing fact that his theory ulti- 
mately reduces itself to a dualism! Mr. Stace carefully 
explains the errors that resulted in such a splitting of reality, 
and proceeds to present us with the correct formula for a final 
philosophy. How simple it is! All that is required of those 
who are to win salvation by taking thought is to find a prin- 
ciple that shall explain the world and also explain itself! To 
do this, it is necessary to get beyond symbolic thinking. Such 
“inferior modes of thought are a hindrance to those who seek 
to reach the highest level of truth.” In short, what Mr. Stace 
asks of thought is that it shall transcend the necessary condi- 
tions of its own existence. Small wonder that in all these 
years philosophy has not achieved the goal of non-existence 
that Mr. Stace has placed before it! The beginner, for whom 
the book is intended, can almost run while he reads; and with 
all the work done for him, he will wonder why in the world 
philosophy has ever been considered a difficult subject. He 
may also be puzzled as to why it has ever been found an 
interesting one. For such pedagogical dogmatism as Mr. 
Stace’s dries up curiosity at its source, and effectually dis- 
courages the spirit of speculation. This smoothing of the 
philosophic path till it shines like polished marble, this lining 
of it with reiterative sign-posts is all the more to be regretted 
because, even from the point of view of what the author 
wills to believe, it is quite unnecessary; for, if one were 
asked what actually was the goal of Greek philosophy, the 
answer might well be—logical idealism. (Gy 18h I. 


SPEAKER ReEeED’s remark about the late Mr. Roosevelt's “tre- 
mendous enthusiasm over his discovery of the Ten Command- 
ments” is not inapplicable to Dr. Algernon Sidney Crapsey. 
Years ago, having discovered certain improbabilities in the 
Christian dogma of the Virgin Birth he set out to proclaim 
what had been a commonplace of English theological criticism, 
inside the Established Church, long before George Eliot had 
translated Strauss’s “Leben Jesu.” This excited, belated 
rationalism is responsible for his new work, “The Ways of the 
Gods,’* in which the author makes a hash of anthropology, 
theology and history, none of which sciences seems to haye 
received from him any adequate study. He tells us at great 
length that Moses led a labour-strike in Egypt and—with a 
serene unconsciousness of the mythical elements in the record 
—that early Christianity was a labour-movement. His view 
of the evolution of Greek and Roman religion is equally 
bizarre. The bibliography offers an accurate indication of 
the rambling nature of Dr. Crapsey’s scholarship. It in- 
cludes such items as the “Decameron,” Burns’s Poems, the 
“Morte d’Arthur” and Butler’s “Hudibras.” lak, lel, ist 


THE major portion of Professor Jastrow’s “Zionism and the 
Future of Palestine’’ is an elaborate apology for a clique in 
the Jewish Reform movement which denies that the Jews 
are a nationality, that they desire possession of Palestine, or 
that it is desirable for them to have it. Meanwhile Britain 
has secured a mandate for the purpose of establishing there 
“a national homeland for the Jewish people’; a Jewish gov- 
ernor, Sir Herbert Samuel, has been installed in office; Hebrew 
has been made an official language; Jewish immigration has 
started; the Zionists are executing elaborate plans for eco- 
nomic development; and ‘hundreds of thousands of Polish, 
Hungarian, Russian, and Rumanian Jews are looking to 
Palestine as the one escape from pogrom after pogrom and 
continuous economic boycott. In the face of these facts, 
Professor Jastrow’s arguments sound somewhat neo-Talmudic. 
When he passes from his airy polemics to Palestinian con- 
ditions and problems he is equally arbitrary. Thus he bases 
one of his arguments on an estimate of the population of 
Palestine as 600,000, not mentioning the fact that no census 
has ever been taken. He ‘holds that “it can be authoritatively 
stated” that there is room for only another 600,000 additional 
population, his only authority for this view being apparently 
Professor Sylvain Levi, who spent a few months in Palestine 
in 1918 and gave this as his opinion. Professor Jastrow omits 
to note that no survey of the economic possibilities of the 


land has ever been undertaken or published. This much at 
1“The Ways of the Gods.” New York: 
The International Press. 
2“Zionism and the Future of Palestine.” 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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least we do know, that Palestine might contain 2,500,000 in- 
habitants without exceeding the comparatively moderate den- 
sity of population of Switzerland. Though Professor Jastrow 
supposes the economic conquest of Palestine by the Jews to 
mean the driving of the native Arab to the wall, he does not 
state that the existing Jewish development has already pro- 
vided thousands of Arabs with work at wages that have 
already greatly bettered their condition. M. L. 


Ir is in the depiction of manners and of isolated states of 
mind that Miss Woolf excels, but she is not so successful 
in giving these experiences an organic unity. “Night and 
Day’* deals with the Hilbery family, and the circle of friends 
with whom they move, whose characteristic note, as well as 
that of the Hilberys themselves, is summed up in the follow- 
ing description of one of them: “Lady Otway was one of the 
people for whom the great make-believe game of English 
social life has been invented; she spent most of her time in 
pretending to herself and to her neighbours that she was a 
dignified, important, much-occupied person, of considerable 
social standing and sufficient wealth.” Miss Woolf is at her 
best, however, in her analysis of the moods of Mary Batchet, 
the sturdy, independent, modern young woman, living in rooms 
in London, tortured by the loveless offer of marriage from 
the man she loves, and by the confidences of the woman of 
his romantic devotion. We watch her shape herself in a 
world made strange to her by love and the denial of love, 
by passion and its frustration. We are shown the dwindling 
of her own acute consciousness of individuality, and her 
growth in a conception of things in which as a human being 
she must share. Wie accept Miss Woolf’s conventional solu- 
tion of the problem, old as sorrow, the Carlylean gospel of 
work, but we are given a new context in the cry of this “new 
woman”: “Where should I be now if I hadn’t to go to my 
office every day? Thousands cf people would tell you the 
same thing—thousands of women.” Fi Sh dee 


Tuose who seek an inexpensive guide to knowledge concerning 
the Indians of North America may be referred to the recently 
issued revised edition of Dr. Wissler’s brief handbook en- 
titled “North American Indians of the Plains.’ Starting 
primarily with the intention of providing for the needs of 
Museum visitors, this little volume naturally gives prominence 
to aspects of native life which find expression in collections 
of specimens. Not that Dr. Wissler furnishes a catalogue of 
individual pieces, which indeed are rarely referred to, but 
that he stresses economic pursuits, industrial activities, cos- 
tumes, household utensils and art. To this department of 
ethnology he has himself made noteworthy contributions, and 
he does not hesitate to inject even into this elementary treat- 
ment a certain number of piquant theoretical interpretations. 
Several quotations from the records of early explorers add to 
the interest of-this section of the book. The chapters dealing 
with social and religious aspects of culture are less satis- 
factory, partly because some of the intricate matters involved 
can not be adequately summarized in concise fashion, partly 
because in many cases the indispensable preliminary work for 
an accurate shorthand survey has not yet been done. A more 
general objection may be voiced against the invidious dis- 
tinction between “typical” and less typical Plains tribes. It is 
proper enough to separate those marginal groups like the 
Shoshoni, Ute and Cree, who demonstrably adopted char- 
acteristic Plains features in recent times and only in a °super- 
ficial manner. But Dr. Wissler’s thesis is that the typical 
peoples are the purely nomadic buffalo-hunters of historic 
times. Thus he comes to’ include the Comanche in the pre- 
ferred category and to bar the Pawnee and Omaha. To the 
reviewer this seems an unwarrantable procedure. For one 
thing, it slurs over the fact that semi-sedentary tribes have 
powerfully affected the general culture, perhaps most con- 
spicuously as regards ceremonial usage. Secondly, it obscures 
the many and important bonds that link the Plains area as a 
whole with the region east of the Mississippi. To this must 
be added the testimony, in some cases quite convincing, that 
several Plains tribes which were non-horticultural in the 
nineteenth century, planted corn and lived in permanent villages 
at an earlier period of their existence. Notwithstanding these 
reservations, Dr. Wissler’s handbook may be heartily recom- 
mended as a first synthetic survey of the entire region covered. 
Those who desire a fuller treatment of the topics discussed will 
find ample material in the sources cited in the bibliography at 
the end. i, dtotee 


Virginia Woolf. New York: George H. 
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A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


D10GENES, with his lantern, crept about the streets of 
Corinth in search of an honest man. “What?” we can 
hear the good burghers exclaiming, “Doesn’t he know, 
this foolish fellow, that Corinth is full of honest men?” 
The contemporary cynic whose interest happens to be 
literature finds himself in a similar case; he is always 
scrutinizing America for a real writer only to be assured 
that America produces nothing else. A few years ago our 
local Conan Doyles and Rider Haggards were read for 
what they are and enjoyed without a second thought. 
But that was before normalcy alone had become the pass- 
port to public esteem. To-day O. Henry is already an 
American classic; our busy fictionists find their work dis- 
cussed in treatises on the short story and expounded in 
the universities; and the author of the most recent volume 
in the “Modern American Writers” series, a professor 
herself, observes that if Mr. Irvin S. Cobb had written 
nothing else than his “Judge Priest” tales he would “have 
the right to a tablet in the Hall of Fame.” The cynics go 
about wishing we had a literature, and all the time we 
have one—a literature as confident as the American Navy, 
and as ready to challenge the world. 


I am moved to these reflections by Professor Blanche 
Colton Williams’s “Our Short Story Writers’ (Moffat, 
Yard and Company), with its formidable array of talents 
in a single department of this surprising literature of 
ours. These, the short story writers, are only the sub- 
marines and light craft of our literary Navy: we have 
but to turn to the other volumes in the same series to re- 
assure ourselves that for every cruiser we have a first- 
class armoured novelist and for every dreadnought the 
most redoubtable of playwrights. Professor Williams has 
chosen twenty authors to discuss, and she says in her 
preface: “I desire to state emphatically that these twenty 
authors are only representative of our short story writers. 
I labour under no delusion that they are all we have of 
high rank.” High rank? Some of them, it appears, are 
of world-calibre. Thus we learn that in 1915 a certain 
Mr. Hodder-Williams asserted that “in Europe’ Mr. 
Cobb’s “ ‘Paths of Glory’ was being proclaimed the most 
vivid, most moving, most convincing of all books on the 
Great War.” And apparently we can do better even than 
that: if we can beat the contemporary world, we can 
climb the heights as well. Thus, Mr. Robert W. Chambers 
“might say of himself with Bacon, ‘I, have taken all 
knowledge to be my province.’”” Thus, again, the village 
fool in one of Miss Alice Brown’s plays “testifies to his 
creator’s kinship with Shakespeare.” After that, our 
author’s statement in the Literary Review the other day 
is an almost pathetic anticlimax: 

America has produced more good short stories than England 
and Russia combined, and continues to produce them. The 


fact is that they appear in such amazing numbers as to give a 
critic full-time work in merely spotting the few that are best. 


Au, those old familiar phrases, how relieved one is to 
hear them! I had begun to think that I might have been 
missing something all this time, that some strange, some 
dazzling new dawn had really broken without my noticing 
it. But here we are back again in the good old indis- 
criminate, happy-go-lucky, spread-eagle America of our 
infancy. There comes to my mind Mr. Grant Overton’s 
statement in the preface to a previous volume, which ap- 
parently expresses the criterion of the whole series: 
“The author does not contend, nor will he so much as 
allow, that the production of literature artistically fine is 
a greater achievement than the satisfaction of many 
thousands of readers.” Of mere “literature,” as we see 
(though perhaps for a different reason), Mr. Overton is 
as scornful as Verlaine. Then when I observe Professor 
Williams making a hasty distinction between the “short 
story critic’ and the “critic of literature” (whatever this 
distinction may be), I realize that even she is not quite 
serious in making these rather tall observations of hers, 
that she is not actually thinking of all those Russian 
stories that pale beside the productions of Mr. Chambers 


and Miss Brown—in short, that this is just the way we 
true-blue Americans like to talk among _ ourselves. 
Literature? Who ever thought of such a thing? This 
is just a jolly family party. 


Away with odious comparisons, then! Away with odious 
distinctions! Away with the supercilious foreigner and 
the “art artist’?! (What a pity that it should have been 
left to a fifty per cent American to coin that phrase!) 
Here we are, all good Americans together, rejoicing in 
the most innocent sort of intellectual promiscuity, with- 
out a shadow of suspicion or self-consciousness. A 
momentary whiff of cold air comes from the door: “An 
English novelist,’ we read—just any English novelist, 
“visiting these shores, is reported to have spoken of [Mr. 
Hergesheimer] as one of three great American artists, 
the others being Willa Cather and James Branch Cabell.” 
But just to show how unperturbed she is by this, our 
author omits Miss Cather from her book altogether. This 
is no place for finical preferences, all are equals here; as 
for “Edith Wharton, representative of culture,’ is she 
not every bit as good as “Fannie Hurst, stylist of dis- 
tinction”? Thus we observe our authors, the world 
shut out, in the full flood of being just their own happy 
selves. It is a busy scene. To the left one catches a 
glimpse of Miss Fannie Hurst “mastering the mechanics 
of emotion,” while opposite, Richard Harding Davis is 
“learning from Maupassant how to construct surprise.” 
Mr. Tarkington is putting into some of his stories the 
“struggle element” that makes them so successful, and 
close by we see O. Henry inserting at the bases of a hand- 
ful of tales the “plot principle” that is going to carry them 
sky-high. Over all, like the humming of summer bees, 
one hears the murmur of such phrases as “story value,” 
“character interest,’ “long shorts,” “technician,” “non- 
technician” and the like. One would suppose one had 
stumbled into a convention of mechanical engineers. 


Perwaps that is just the reason why, although America 
has produced more good short stories than England and 
Russia combined, and continues to produce them, England 
and Russia are so slow in recognizing this fact. Professor 
Williams quotes a remark of Mr. Melville D. Post: “The 
laws that apply to mechanics and architecture are no more 
certain or established than those that apply to the con- 
struction of the short story.” That may be so, or it may 
not; in any case the interest of the story, that which makes 
it “good’ in the eyes of mature readers, consists not in its 
conformity to these laws of construction but in the quality 
of the spirit behind it. And what is the quality of the 
spirit behind these stories of ours? Is there any spirit at 
all? Is there, that is to say, any of that creative element 
whose character it is to dominate life instead of being 
dominated by it? This dignified lady whom we see 
“breasting out against new subjects, swimming with the 
times,” this gentleman who is so busy “reflecting the 
spirit of the age’—have they any world of their own? Is 
it a personal vision that informs them, or a mob-vision ? 
In learning to “construct surprise,” in fact, have they not 
subdued themselves to what they work in? The pre- 
eminence of the American short story is one of the most 
tenacious of our national myths: it is based on the illusion 
that you can have a “good” story with nothing inside of 
it. But perhaps this myth is not as tenacious as it seems. 
The American short story has entered its critical period; 
if it is being studied and expounded, it is also being 
scrutinized. This may well mean that its autumn has 
begun. ; 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books to 
the notice of readers of the Freeman: 


“The Narrow House,” by Evelyn Scott. New York: Boni 
& Liveright. 

“Mogens and Other Stories,” by Jens Peter Jacobsen. New 
York: Nicholas L. Brown. 

“People,” by Pierre Hamp. The European Library. 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
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An attractive opportunity. 


SINCE 1914 many persons have become conscious of the State as a 
subject of importance. Certain differences between the ideals of the 
Entente Allies and the Central Empires have their roots in the 
mutually antagonistic views of the State which, speaking broadly, 
these two groups represent. 

Now, as never before, the attention of thinking persons is 
centred on the problems of the State and on the individual’s relation 
to it. But, though the last five or six years have been particularly 
fruitful of books dealing with the subject in various aspects, the 
matter has engaged the thought of great minds since Plato. That the 
nineteenth century paved the way for contemporaneous writers is 
disclosed with surprising effectiveness in a volume which brings to- 
gether seven conspicuous and unique contributions, all worthy of 
reading and study by this generation. The book is 


Man or the State? 


Edited by Waldo R. BROowNE 


Contents 
P. Krororxin: The State, Its Historic Réle. 
Henry Thomas Buckte: Inquiry into the Influence of 
Government. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: Politics. 
Henry David THorEav: On the Duty of Civil Disobedience. 
Leo Totstoy: Appeal to Social Reformers. 
Oscar WiLtpE: The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 
Herbert Spencer: The Right to Ignore the State. 


(Introduction by the editor) |. ! 


This will be especially prized by those who have hitherto vainly 
sought some of the essays that have long been inaccessible, also by 
those desirous of possessing an anthology on the State that is instruc- 
tive, stimulating and entertaining. It is a rare collection and will 
become a standard book—the sort that one wants for one’s own 
library and that is generally regarded as an acceptable gift. 

FREEMAN readers ought to own the book: its contents relate 
closely to the discussions on governmental theories and policies that 
are found in our columns; it will help to orientate casual readers as 
well as students in the world’s paramount issues. 


__ “Man or the State?” alone costs $1.35, postpaid. It was pub- 
lished before the cost of books rose, otherwise the price would be 
higher. 

We offer 


MAN OR THE STATE? and 
THE FREEMAN for 10 weeks 


for $1.75 


or 


MAN OR THE STATE? and 
Tue FreeMAN for six months Sor $3.95 


Book and paper may he sent to separate addresses 


Going away? 


Are you one of the lucky 
ones who take ship for 
foreign climes at this sea- 
son? If so, do you want 
the FrrEMAN to follow you 
abroad, or do you want 
your paper sent to some 
other person while you are 
away? 

Perhaps you are lucky 
enough to get a vacation 
“Somewhere in America” if 
not across the sea. We be- 
lieve your vacation will be 
happier if the FREEMAN 
comes to you regularly at 
your summer address than 
if you depend upon some- 
body at home to re-direct 
the paper to you. 


Tell us where you are 
going, when, and how long 
you intend to remain away. 
We will do the rest. 


Save this paper 


Many FREEMAN readers 
who keep the paper ask us 
for something in which to 
preserve their copies. To 
meet this need we supply a 
substantial binder at cost. 
It is capable of holding 26 
numbers, it is cloth-covered 
and the price is $1.10 post- 
paid. 


Senp order for binders and 
directions for change of ad- 
dress to Circulation De- 
partment. THe FREEMAN, 
116 West 13th Street, New 
Worlsmily ive 


Tue Freeman, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 
116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send the FREEMAN for 10 weeks and “Man or the State?” to 


Address 


P i Address 
Send the FreEMAN for six months and “Man or the State?” to 


Name Address 


It is suggested to those who do not wish _ 
to mutilate the paper that they write a let- 
ter instead of using this form. Mention 


the offer of May 4. Address 


countries, 52 issues, $7.00; 26 issues, $3.50; 10 issues, $1.00. 


Price of the FREEMAN: In the United States, postpaid, 52 issues, $6.00; 26 issues, $3.00; 10 
issues, $1.00. In Canada, 52 issues, $6.50; 26 issues, $3.25; 10 issues, $1.00. 


In other foreign 


